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ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY OLD 


The American Institute 
of 
Normal Methods 


Offers the following at both sessions: 

1. Intensive study in the supervision of public school music and drawing, 
morning and afternoon classes,—economy of time and expense. 

2. Departmental courses in Junior and Senior High School Music. 

3. Courses in elementary and advanced harmony. 

4. Music appreciation for the grades and high schools. 

5. Folk dancing and aesthetic dancing. 

6. Orchestra and conducting courses, and playing in the Institute orchestra. 

7. Educational psychology presented by university experts. 

8. Co-operative arrangement of credits with Northwestern and Boston Univer- 
sities. 

9. Delightful social life amid ideal surroundings, and contact with students 
from all sections of the country. 


The keynote sounded at the National and Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conferences is ever “Increased Power for Professional Achievement.” 


Make the weeks of your summer count toward your better equip- 
ment to cope with the problems of public school music. 


Encourage your alert teachers who wish to be supervisors to inquire 
into the educational facilities of the Eastern and Western Sessions. 


Send for a complete prospectus 


WESTERN SESSION EASTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
June 25—July 13, 1923 July 5—July 25, 1923 
MR, FRANK D. FARR, CHARLES E. GRIFFITH, JR., 
Manager Manager 

323 South Wabash Avenue, 2°21 Columbus Avenue, 
Chicago, Hl. Boston, Mass. 


Send for a copy of THE CHORD, the official alumni magazine, and learn something of the spirit 


of the A. I. N. M. If you are an alumnus, attend the dinners of A. I. N. M. at the Newark and 


Cleveland meetirgs. Watch for announcements. 
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Editorial 


Comment 





These are busy days 


Increasing in the office of the 
our bene pdb 
Eificieney JourNnaL. If any o 


thinks that the work 
of producing the JouRNAL is done in 
the back parlor of the editor’s home, 
at such odd hours as he may be able 
to give to it, they are greatly mistaken. 
We are trying to make 4a real job of 
our editorship, and to this end have an 
office fully equipped and up-to-date. 
At times during the past three or four 
months there have been five people 
kept very busy in the office, and at no 
time less than two, besides your edi- 
tor. This larger force has been neces- 
sary because of the tremendous num- 
ber of details in connection with the 
building up of the mailing list. This 
office is equipped with a complete ad- 
dressograph system, filing cabinets, 
typewriters, n’everything necessary to 
do our work in a businesslike fashion. 
We shall keep one secretary busy ali 
of the time and an assistant very much 
of the time. No, your editor does not 
devote his entire time to the work of 
the JouRNAL, but sometimes thinks 
that it is his main job after all. 


The new mailing lists 
are now in splendid 
shape. If you have 
not received the Octo- 
ber and December issues it is be- 
cause we did not have your name at 
the time they were sent out. If we 
have it now it is probably no fault of 
yours. The lists are not complete, and 
never will be, because we are constant- 
ly receiving new names, and correc- 
tions to those already on the list. Each 
fall it will be necessary to entirely re- 
check the list because of the many 
changes which occur within the ranks 
of school music teachers. But, the 
names which we now have number ov- 
er 10,000, we are convinced, from re- 
turns, that they are over 90% correct, 
and we are looking to add another two 
or three thousand within the next 
year. This list will be sold to a select 
list of high grade publishers and man- 
ufacturers, not for the purpose of 
making money, but fo reimburse us for 
the expense involved in the purchase 
of equipment, and building up of the 
lists. Already there is a real demand 
for the lists. 


The New, 
Mailing 
Lists 
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Every supervisor of 


Will You music should have 
be at : 
Cleveland? decided long before 


this time whether or 
not he will be in Cleveland during 
the week of April 9th, 1923. Anyone 
who has not already settled this im- 
portant question should do so at once. 
No supervisor or teacher of public 
school music who desires to be in a 
position to give the boys and girls who 
are under his direction, the best ad- 
vantages, musically, will consider stay- 
ing away from the Cleveland confer- 
ence. If your superintendent of 
schools does not attend the county, 
state and national conventions of his 
profession,*you may put him down as 
a “back number,’ a “has-been.” If 
you are not attending the music con- 
ferences you are in the same class. You 
say you cannot afford to go! Can you 
afford not to go? Think it over. If 
your board of education will not pay 
all your expenses, ask them to pay a 
part. Should they refuse, pay them 
yourself. Should they refuse to give 
you the week without “docking” you, 
look for a position in a better town 
where your efforts to make yourself 
competent will be appreciated. There 
will be 2000 or 2500 “live-wires” at 
Cleveland during the week of April 
gth. Can you afford to be left out? 





In another column 
of this issue will be 
found a list of the 
names of the Charter 
members of the Music Supervisors’ 
Conference. It will be noted that 
many of the people who are now pro- 
minent in public school music are num- 
bered in this original list and we all 
must feel that we owe them a debt of 
gratitude for initiating the organiza- 
tion. At the Nashville Conference the 
Charter Members had a meeting, elect- 
ed officers, and are now striving to lo- 
cate all of the original members. If 


M. Ss. N. c. 
Charter 
Members 






the readers of the JouRNAL will read 
over the list, check the names of those 
whose addresses they know and which 
do not appear in the present list, and 
send it to this office, we shall see that 
it goes to the proper person represent- 
ing the Charter Members group. 





New York City js 


Certification assing th 
of the Music a g f rough the 
Sehoher roes oO considering 


the question of licens- 
ing her music teachers through some 
form of examination and certificate. 
This question has come up before in 
various places, in fact similar plans 
are in operation in certain states, but 
so little has been heard about it for a 
year or two that the issue has been 
considered rather dead. It would seem 
from all reports that the teachers of 
music in New York City are rather 
unanimous in their opposition to any 
such plan. When the chairman of 
Mayor Hylan’s committee, City Cham- 
berlain, Philip Berolzheimer, express- 
ed the feeling that “teachers are not 
on as high a level as doctors and law- 
yers,” the audience of musicians was 
stirred to an indignant protest, and 
expressed their disapproval “with 
groans and hisses.” It is the old ques- 
tion of eliminating the faker, but who 
shall say that there are more fakers 
in the ranks of musicians, than among 
doctors, dentists, lawyers or minis 
ters? Dr. William C. Carl voiced a 
sentiment worthy of attention, when 
he said: “I repudiate the opinion that 
this can be determind only by a coun- 
cil or committee. I believe in prepared- 
ness and the only way to have pre- 
paredness is by teaching the children 
so that in time they can discern for 
themselves whether they are being 
taught in the right way or the wrong 
way.” George Gartlan, director of 
music in the New York City schools, 
made the very good point, that: “be- 
cause education is a State function, 
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Musie Can’t 
Be “Hammered In” 


You can’t force children to take an interest in music. It 
can’t be “hammered in” — it must be “drawn out.” The 
Monogram arouses their interest in music. They loook for- 
ward to your coming and enjoy the music hour. The Mon- 
ogram is W. Otto Miessner’s perfected school piano — light, 
portable, low so the teachcr can see over the top. Possesses 
a big, beautiful tone. Has many exclusive features. Mail 


the coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO., 114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





MSJol 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
114 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN :— 
Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your 32-page booklet “‘A Hundred Ways to Raise 
Money » your special price to schools and details of your 10-day trial offer. 





OE ccecenssvecanssersvnaveguancentsinsiannenanananaiinnaiitneiiinininnsatnniapangieiiinentiniaitinaiadiiiniaes 
Pe RRO cccecacenevestvcnonsecesnctnsssecncsntatnnncinnsinsessenctutineinncieisdtidasinnstnibaninsiaa 


AGET OBB. ccccrecerecsccscerseoqscsssovensccssssnsenssessonessesesnsssssosesesocosecooceseosoonsosee 
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teachers in the public schools must be 
licensed, under very definite require- 
ments for obtaining a license. The 
teaching of music outside of the pub- 
lic schools is a matter of private agree- 
ment between teacher and pupil. If 
music teaching should become a part 
of the general system of education, 
then the teacher should be required to 
prove his proper training in some in- 
stitution recognized by the munici- 
pality, or the state.” Another speaker 
said, “You would simply legalize in- 
competence by issuing a certificate to 
a rare (and he is rarer than is gener- 
ally thought) charlatan, and he could 
no longer be sued for taking money 
under false pretenses.” This matter 
was put up to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York a 
number of years ago, when they de- 
cided that “any such bill for licensing 
or certification of music teachers 
would be impossible as it would be an 
infringement of the rights of the in- 
dividual.” New York City seems to 
be in a pretty mess over this question 
which has been much discussed, and it 
is doubtful if a real solution of the 
matter is ever found. Most’ people 
are fundamentally honest, and we dis- 
like to think that teachers of music be- 
long to a class all by themselves in 
this respect. 





Paderewski, the in- 


Polands’ comparable, has come 
Uncrowned back, and his coming 
King 


has created 
derful impression among his legions 
of admirers throughout the world. His 
appearances during the fall and win- 
ter in the larger musical centers have 
settled all doubts in the minds of his 
hearers as to his ability to play the 
piano once more. There was much 
conjecture everywhere as to whether 
he could again regain his high 


a, Wwon- 
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position in the esteem and affection 
of the great music loving public, byt 
one has only to put himself in the pro- 
per position to be entirely swayed by 
the magnetic spell of the wonderfy| 
personality, which seems even strone- 
er than ever. His career reads like a 
page from a fairy tale. From a poor, 
half starved music student in Warsaw 
struggling to get the education which 
was to make him world famous, to 
the great master which he became, 
with an unbroken chain of successes 
covering nearly thirty years, is a far 
cry. His political activities during 
the war brought him unusual honors 
from his countrymen, because it was 
for his beloved Poland that he gave 
up his life work to take an active part 
Now, 


aiter a period of five years in which 


in the politics of his country. 


he has not appeared in public perform- 
ance he returns in what seems to be 
all of his former powers. 
has never been filled, at least in the 
hearts of the people, and Paderewski, 
the man, is greeted quite as cordially 


[lis place 


as. Paderewski, the artist. 


In all 
you will have receiv- 
ed the Book of Pro- 
cedings of the Nash- 


pre ybabilities 


Book of 
Proceedings 


ville Conference before this issue of 
the JouRNAL reaches you. We shall 
not at this time enter into any of the 
details concerning the tardiness of 
publishing the Book, but simply state 
that events over which we had little, 
or no control were the causes. If the 
Book does not reach you promptly 
please notify the JourNAL office. If 
we have your correct address you 
should receive it without delay. If 
we have correct address 
please send it at once. It will save 
you and us considerable annoyance. 


not your 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 


up to 
Nov.1, 1922 





The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy 
possibility,—just another of the many services of the Victrola in the 
classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives sug- 
gestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together with de- 
scriptive notes on over 250 standard 
C selections. It is FREE to all who are to 

conduct a Contest. 


Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write 





SP EAGEES CO Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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President’s Corner 





Dear Fellow Supervisors 
of the United States: 

I want to devote the 
President’s Corner this 
month to telling you in- 
formally about the Cle- 
veland program. And 
first of all let me say 
that I am sure you are 
going to enjoy Cleveland 
itself immensely. I have 
seen in most of the large 
cities of the United 
States and all of them 
have certain outstanding 
characteristics in their 
favor, but Cleveland is 
the best all-round large 
city which I have ever visited, and I 
can think of no place where I would 
rather have the Conference meet the 
year in which I happen to be its presi- 
dent. 

If you can plan your affairs so as 
to get to Cleveland on Sunday, by all 
means do so. Several of the churches 
have fine music, and the Cleveland 
Orchestra will give a “Pop” concert 
in the afternoon. We have interest- 
ing church services here in Oberlin, 
too, and as the distance is only thirty- 
four miles from Cleveland some of 
you may want to run over here during 
the day. 

Monday morning we shall follow 
the time-honored custom of visiting 
the local schools. In the afternoon | 
plan to have. four demonstration les- 
sons, as you will see by the schedule 
on another page. Each lesson is to 
take twenty minutes and is to be fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of questions and 
discussion. At 4:00 P. M., we shall 
have the first rehearsal of the Con- 
ference chorus and orchestra. Any- 


Kart W. 





SEHRKENS, 


one may sing in the 
chorus, and I know you 
will enjoy Mr. Miess- 
ner’s skilful and artistic 
directing. Membership 
in the orchestra is to be 
restricted this year to 
those who rank at least 
fairly high as perform- 
ers. If you know of 
anyone who plays espe- 
cially well on an orches- 
tral instrument, won't 
you take the trouble to 
write to Mr. -McCona- 
thy? He wants to get 
together so good a body 
of performers that our 
audience at the annual concert will 
think it is the Cleveland Symphony 
that is playing! 

Monday evening we have Several 
innovations. In the first place, J 
thought you would like to hear our 
Oberlin College Glee Club, and to 
know that there is at least one colloge 
glee club in the country which never 
sings cheap popular music. After the 
concert we shall have brief addresses 
by Superintendent R. G. Jones of the 
Public Schools, and Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, formerly Secretary of War, 
now President of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. After this Mr. 
Sokoloff will give an address; and 
during the latter part of the evening 
you may shake hands with your off- 
cers and some of the members of their 
famihes—if you so desire. By this 
time you will be tired and sleepy, so 
we shall adjourn until morning. 

Tuesday we are to have several ad- 
dresses, including one by our philos- 
opher, Dr. Farnsworth, who will direct 
us into that ideal middle course we 


President 
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Good Music Makes 
Good Citizens 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES is a definite contribution 


to the music in the public, private and parochial schools of America. 
The beautiful songs presented are designed not only to teach good 
music, but also to make good citizens. Superintendents and super- 
visors have heard of the successful individual efforts of the editors. 


This series is the latest evidence of their united achievement. 


EDITORS EDITORIAL ADVISORS 
Thaddeus P. Giddings Henry T. Moore 
Director of Music in Minneapolis Henry Hadley 
Will Earhart Henry Clough-Leighter 
Director of Music in Pittsburgh Denis A. McCarthy 
Ralph L. Baldwin Charles Fonteyn Manney 
Director of Music in Hartford Mary .Root Kern 
Elbridge W. Newton Nixon Waterman 
Managing Editor James D. Price 


The first two books of the Series are now ready 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD INTRODUCTORY MUSIC 








Ginn and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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hear so much about, but which seems 
so hard to find. Dr. Snedden of 
Teachers’ College will then tell us 
something about the great educational 
movement now in progress in the 
United States. I have heard Dr. 
Snedden a number of times, and I 
want to tell you in advance that he 
will make more though-provoking 
statements in forty minutes’ time than 
you ever heard anyone else make in 
two weeks. These addresses are to be 
followed by the second rehearsal of 
the Conference chorus and orchestra. 

Tuesday afternoon Dr. Walter 
Damrosch will give one of his inimit- 
able illustrated lecture recitals, based 
on the Beethoven Fifth Symphony. I 
had a hard time to persuade Dr. Dam- 


Whittemore, Augustus Zanzig, and 
George Gartlan. Mr. Gartlan is q 
skillful pianist, and I have asked him 
to tell us and show us how to accom- 
pany children’s songs. After these 
addresses we shall have our third or- 
chestra and chorus rehearsals, and im- 
mediately after lunch we shall go to 
the Masonic Auditorium for the final 
rehearsals in preparation for the con- 
cert in the evening. We had to change 
the date of the concert to Wednesday 
on account of local conditions. Mr, J, 
Powell Jones is training a chorus of 
six hundred boys, and after our final 
rehearsal these boys will sing for us. 
This will be followed by an address by 
Dr. Dann in which he will tell us what 
they have done so far in Pennsylvania 





Cleveland on the certificate plan. 


reduced rate. 
Why not now? 





REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND—IF DUES ARE PAID IN ADVANCE 


All railroads in the United States have granted the fare-and-a-hali rate to 
This means that you must pay your dues in 


advance and get a railroad certificate from Mr. McFee in order to secure the 








rosch to consent to come, for his time 
is very full, and besides he is usually 
paid a fee of something like eight 
hundred dollars for a lecture. But 
after much coaxing on my part he 
finally agreed to make the trip—and 
without a fee. This lecture will be 
given in Masonic Hall, and afterward 
the Women’s Clubs of Cleveland have 
graciously agreed to provide autos for 
the whole crowd—up to two thousand 
—and to take us for a drive through 
one of the most beautiful and remark- 
able park systems in the world. In 
the evening the Cleveland Orchestra 
will give a complimentary concert to 
the Conference and this will be fol- 
lowed by a reception. 

Wednesday will be a full day. Aft- 
er the opening concert by a Cleveland 
school orchestra, there will be papers 
by William Arms Fisher, Harry EF. 


and what they expect to do during the 
next five years. 

After our usual “informal dinner” 
will come the Annual Concert to be 
given in Masonic Hall. The program 
will consist of a group of orchestral 
numbers, a session of community sing- 
ing under Mr. Bowen, and a group of 
choral numbers. Both the choral and 
orchestral selections will be of such 
character that they can be given by 
any high school chorus or orchestra, 
thus making our concert educational 
in character for ourselves as well as 
interesting and uplifting for the audi- 
ence. 

Thursday we shall have an opening 
concert as usual, then the annual busi- 
ness meeting, and during the latter 
part of the morning a group of ad- 
dresses dealing with instrumental mu- 
sic in the public schools. Two of the 
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Songs. Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman, Soprano 


indian Lullaby. 
(a) Vocal 
(b) Orchestra 


Waiting to ee. / 
(c) Voca 
nehoat rs A-3143 
(d) Orchestra 10-inch 


The Wind. 
(a) Vocal; 75¢ 
(b) Orchestra 
Shoemaker John. 
(a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra. 

Salute to the Flag. 
(Marching Sor ) 

(a) Vocal with 
Orchestra. 

The Owl. , A-3144 
(b) Vocal 10-inch 
(ce) Orchestra 75¢ 

Slumber Boat. 

(a) Vocal 
(b) Orchestra. 

The Little Shoe- 

maker. 
(a) Vocal 
(b) Orchestra 

Evening. 

(c) Voeal; A-3145 
(d) Orchestra 10-inch 

Sweet-Pea Ladies. 75¢ 
(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 

Water-Lilies. 

(c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra. 

Apple Blossoms. , 
(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra 

April Showers. 

(e) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra A-3146 

Pussy Willow. > 10-inch 
(a) Vocal 75¢ 


(b) Orchestra 
My Little Yellow 
Duck. 


(ce) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra, 


Teachers who are unable to secure 

these or any other school records from 

local Columbia Dealers may send or- 

ders direct to Educational Department, 4 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 1819 
Broadway. New York City. 


The Daisy. 
(a) Vocal; 
b) Orchestra. 

Dandelion. 

(ce) Vocal 
(d) Orchestra. 

Silver Moon. A-3147 
(a) Vocal = 
(b) Orchestra 

My Fiddle. 

(c) Voeal; 
(d) Orchestra, 

Mother —_ 

(e) Vocal 


(f) Ore she stra. 


Looby- ee. 
(a Vocal 
(b) Orchestra. 
Oats, Peas, Beans 
and Barley Grow. 
(c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra. A-3148 
London Bridge. > 10-inch 
(a) Vocal 75¢ 
(b) Orche stra. 
Round as Round 
the Vill ape. 
(c Vocal 
(d) Orchestra. 
(Singing Games “4 


Did You Ever See 
a Lassie. 
(a) Vocal with 
Orchestra 

Round Game. 


(b) Vocal with A-3149 


Orchestra. S 10-inch 
Mulberry Bush. 75¢ 

(a) Vocal; 

b) Orchestra. 


Ten Little Indians. 
(ce) Vocal with 
Orchestra 
(Singing Games. ) / 


For Teaching 
Songs to Children 
In School and Home 


HE Columbia Graphophone Com- 

pany has the distinction of being 
the first company to offer songs on 
records for children to listen to and 
learn by this method. 


Briefly, this is the method — The 
song, sung in a clear and simple style 
by a gifted artist, is recorded. Fol- 
lowing this is the music only, of the 
same selection, simply played by a 
good orchestra, using the same inter- 
pretation. The children learn the 
words of the song. They, then, listen 
to it sung with feeling and expression. 
Then, with the orchestral accompani- 
ment, they sing the song, giving it as 
nearly as possible the artist’s inter- 
pretation. By example and imitation 
they learn the words, the music and 
the art of musical expression. 


Whére the teacher or parent has 
the advantage of being able to sing 
well or play the piano, these records 
will bring added understanding to the 
children through the talented inter- 
pretation provided by the vocal artist 
and the orchestral accompaniment. 


To the teacher or parent who does 
not sing or play, these records will 
prove almost indispensable in teach- 
ing children to sing correctly with 
color and expression. In such cases 
the teacher or parent need give atten- 
tion only to helping with the words. 


A descriptive booklet which tells 
about this new recording feature, the 
quality of the records, method of 
teaching and the words of the songs, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


1819 Broadway, New York 


LG 


gl ateeieote 4 ie 


1819 Broadway 


Primary Records [] 
Graded List of Records [) 


TIO: ss ssiciiticitiniadibisinciiecticcteinginsisittiniattiniiaiigiiaa 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be 
mailed upon request 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
Educational Department 

New York 

Please send me the following free literature: 

Children’s Songs [] 

Grafonola Folder [) 
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speakers are to be Glenn Woods, School Orchestra who are coming sey- 
whom we all know but whom we have __enty-five strong to show us how it js 
not seen for some time and whom we_ done in the “furniture city.” 

shall be glad to welcome back; and Then Mr. Ernest Bloch, one of the 
Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Conductor most distinguished of modern compos- 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Bir- ers, will tell us what is modern in my- 
chard says Mr. Shepherd is not only sic. After this will come reports from 
one of the best musicians in the United the various committees and from the 
States but is “a modest gentleman” be- Educational Council. In the after. 
sides. This is an almost unimaginable noon the Cleveland Public Schools 
combination of qualities and we shall will hold the finals in their music mem- 
look forward to seeing whether it is ory contest, and we are invited to be 
really possible. Thursday afternoon their guests. This will take the en- 
we shall have four solid hours for’ tire afternoon, for the Cleveland Or- 
round-table discussion,—in less clas- chestra will give a concert for the con- 
sic language, for “chewing the rag.” testants while the papers are being 
So come prepared to make the most of graded. We are leaving Friday even- 
it, and decide in advance which dis- ing open, for we know that some of 
cussions you want to attend. Thurs- you will want to attend the theater, to 
day evening we have a formal ban- look up friends, etc. 








quet, and I happen to know of a natur- How do you like it? Can’t you do 
ally modest parent who is wondering without something else that you want 
whether it would be in good taste to —but don’t really need—and come? 





persuade his talented—and naturally Have you paid your dues? Remem- 
modest—daughter to play some violin ber you can’t get the reduced fare un- 
solos on this occasion. I don’t know less you pay your dues in advance and 
as yet how the thing is coming out, get a railroad certificate from Mr. Me- 
but shall be able to tell you by the time Fee. Have you reserved your room at 











you get to Cleveland. the Statler? 
Friday morning we are to have a Cordially yours, 
concert by the Grand Rapids High Karl W. Gehrkens. 
r THOMAS WILLIAM STURGEON 
The following resolutions were passed by the Teachers and Supervisors’ 
of Publie School Music of Westchester County, New York, at their annual meet- 
ing held in White Plains November 25th. 
WHEREAS, it is with great regret that we are called upon to mark the 
passing from service in school music of our former president, Thomas William 
Sturgeon, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Sturgeon was recognized by all who knew him as one oi 
the leaders among supervisors, a trained musician, a loyal and sincere co-work- 
er and true friend, 

BE IT, THEREFORE RESOLVED: that this conference extend its deep 
sympathy and condolence to Mrs, Sturgeon in her bereavement, 

BE IT RESOLVED that these resolutions be spread upon the minutes 


this meeting. 
S. Edith Taylor, Secretary. 
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Special Summer Courses 
In Public School Music 


Six Weeks, June 25th to August 4th, 1923 


POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


GEO. H. GARTLA Director biel eg Music, 


Eminent Educator and Writer. 








TO CONDUCT POST GRADUATE COURSES 


Mr. Gartlan’s engagement is for three weeks, July 16 to August 4th. 
His lectures will be of vital interest, including many of the most 
important subjects in the supervisor’s daily work. 


O. E. ROBINSON 9 '"Smucicen Conservetery 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER (eit, Sir oeduct courses in Choral Sing- 
ing, Madrigals, Glees. 


COURSES IN METHODS, OPERA CONDUCTING, COMMUNITY SONG 
LEADERSHIP, MUSIC APPRECIATION, HARMONY, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, ENSEMBLE, ETC. 


JOSEPH LHEVINNE fie vitmose for the Summer Session 
WILLIAM S. BRADY ol “F Anedade ead masters of the Voice 
DELIA VALERI cle af Gen aeaek nitions at ao eons 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED 


Excellent Dormitory Facilities Moderate Terms of Tuition 





Send for Special Circular giving full particulars. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


599 Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
TO BE MADE AT CLEVELAND 


There seems to be a wide-spread 
feeling among the members of the 
Conference that the term of office in 
the Educational Council should be for 
a definite number of years, instead of 
for life, and that the Conference 
should elect the members directly. 
Since the Council resigned in a body 
to take effect at the time of the next 
meeting it will be necessary to elect 
a Council at Cleveland. The Coun- 
cil is created by Article V, Section 4 
of the Constitution, and changes to be 
made in the organization of the Coun- 
cil must be accomplished by amending 
that article. In order to do this sixty 
days notice is required before the an- 
nual meeting. 

The following motion will be made 
at the Cleveland meeting to amend the 
Constitution of the Music Supervis- 
ors’ National Conference by striking 
out Section4 of Article V and substi- 
tuting Article [IX as follows: 

Articty IX 
Council of Music 
twenty-one 


Sec. 1. The National 
Education shall consist of 
active members of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, who have done not- 
able work in the field of school music. 


Sec. 2. The National C Music 
Education shall discuss questions of in- 
terest to Music education; make investi- 
gations and researches on subjects of im- 
portance to the profession; make a re- 
port each year to the National Confer- 
ence; and in other ways use its best ef- 
forts to further the objects of the Con- 
ference, and to promote the cause of 
music education in its application to the 
service of humanity. 


yuncil of 


Sec. 3. The active members of the Confer- 
ence in attendance at the annual meeting 
shall elect by ballot seven members of the 
Council to serve for one year, seven mem- 
bers to serve for two years, and seven 
members to serve for three years. After 


1923, seven members shall be elected an- 
nually to serve for three years. No mem- 
ber shall be eligible to re-election until 
three years have elapsed after the expira- 
toin of his or her term of office. If any 
member of the council permits his or her 
membership in the Conference to lapse, 
his or her membership in the Couneil 
shall terminate. All vacancies occurring 
in the Council membership shall be filled 
by regular election at the annual meeting, 


Sec. 4. Officers of the Conference shall not 
be eligible to membership on the Council 
except the President who shall be a mem- 
ber of the Council ex-officio. 


Sec. 5. In selecting candidates for election 
to the Council one candidate shall be 
named by the Council itself for each place 
to be filled, and one candidate for each 
place shall be selected by the nominating 
committee. 


Sec. 6. The National Council of Music 
education is hereby authorized to adopt 
by-laws for its government, not inconsist- 
ent with the Act of incorporation or by- 
laws of the Conference; provided that 
such by-laws be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Conference before they be- 
come operative. 


Sec. 7. The Council shall divide itself into 
at least three committees, each of which 
is to be assigned to a certain 
Each committee shall carry on its inves- 
tigations independently until it is ready to 
report, when its findings shall be passed 
upon by the entire council. 


subject. 


Sec. 8. The powers and duties of the Coun- 
cil may be changed and the Council abol- 
ished upon a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
ference taken at the annual meeting; pro- 
vided that one year’s notice of the pro- 
posed action has been given at the annual 
business meeting of the conference. 


If the amendment is adopted it will 
also be necessary to make some slight 
alterations in Articles VI and VII to 
make them conform to the proposed 


amendment. 
Charles H. Miller, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Prices: Book No. 1, 35e per ye Books No. 2, 3, 4 and 5 by 45¢ each per copy. 
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Published and For Sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., PLATTEvILLE, Wis. 

















A New Volume of The Music Students Library 
HARMONY 


FOR EAR, EYE, AND KEYBOARD 


By Prof. Arthur E. Heacox, Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


A compact, thoroughly practical textbook written expressly for class-room use. 
It embodies new features and is the outcome of the author’s long experience as 
a teacher and in writing textbooks that work. It will be heartily welcomed by 
all high school and other teachers of harmony everywhere. 


Endorsements 


“I shall surely use your book in my first-year course in Harmony at Harvard.”— 
Walter R. Spalding, Department of Music, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
“I have studied your book with interest and I predict a large sale for the work.”— 
John Ross Frampton, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar _ Rapids, lowa. 
“The book is simply admirable; I can say no more and surely can say no less.” 
Percy Goetschius, Institute of Musical Art, New York Cy. 
“Your book certainly meets the great need of High School harmony teachers. It is unique.’ 
Hazel M. Silcox, Department of Music, Carthage College, Carthage, ill. 
“I am sure that the sale of your book will exceed your expectations. I am already passing it 
round in the Junior High Schools. ”*—Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music, Oakland, Cal. 
“] find satis ‘faction in the clear and effective work in correlating keyboard and ear-training with 
writing.” — G. S. Dickinson, Department of Music, Vassar College, New York. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 Tremont Street Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St.. New York 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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CHAPTER MEMBERS ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDERS OF CONFERENCE ORGANIZE 


One of the most interesting group 
meetings at the Nashville Conference 
was that of the Charter Members, that 
group of men and women who con- 
ceived the idea of a great Conference 
such as we have today. Undoubtedly 
the Conference has grown to much 
greater proportions than the most op- 
timistic of that group visioned, but 
with such enthusiastic pioneers as 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, “Papa” Phil- 
lip Hayden, E. B. Birge, T. P. Gid- 
dings, C. A. Fullerton, Alice Inskeep, 
C. H. Miller, Stella R. Root, and a 
half hundred others who believed in 
public school music, the idea was 
bound to take root and flourish. 


At that first meeting in Keokuk, Io- 
wa, called by Mr. Hayden, there were 
66 present. As one reads the list it 
reads like an honor roll of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, for 





Mrs. Francis E. CLark, 
Chairman First Meeting. 


Name 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Chairman 
P, C. Hayden, Secretary 
Arnold, Fannie 
Alexander, Birdie 
Allen, Anna M. 





V. C. HAYDEN, 
Secretary First Meeting. 


there are names which have been on 
the membership list of the Conference 
every year since its organization. It 
is small wonder that with such a nu- 
cleus as this that the Conference has 
grown to be the largest and most in- 
fluential group of musicians in the 
United States. 

A list of the Charter members is 
given, together with the address of 
1907, and the present address. In 
some cases the present address is un- 
known, and it is hoped that by pub- 
lishing the list in this manner that the 
whereabouts of every member of this 
original group may become known. 
Will those who read this list and dis- 
cover discrepancies kindly send to the 
JouRNAL any corrections which should 
be made. 

The 
follows: 


Charter Members are as 


Present Address 


Camden, N. J. 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Old Address 
Mliwaukee, Wisc. 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Omaha, Neb. Unknown 
Dallas, Tex. El Paso, Tex. 
Peoria, Til. Deceased 
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| ~—-s LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(A Department of Lawrence College) 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Announces addition of 


EARL L. BAKER 


formerly Assistant Supervisor of Music in the schools 
of Minneapolis, to its faculty of Artist Teachers, as 
head of the department of Public School Music. 


Regular courses in Methods leading to Diploma and Degree of Bach- 
elor of Music. Excellent facilities for practice teaching in the Appleton 
Public Schools. ‘Thorough courses in Grade, Junior, and Senior High 
School Music, Conducting, Pageantry, Staging of Operas, Apprecia- 
tion, Theory, Composition, Music History, Public School Art, Expres- 
sion, English, Psychology, and Education. 

Students given actual experience in conducting orchestra, glee club and 
chorus. 

Applied Music study under Artist Teachers of established reputation. 


DorMITORIES FOR STUDENTS. 
Send for free catalog 
ADDRESS: 


CARL J. WATERMAN, DEAN 





APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

















THE PROBLEM THE SOLUTION 
“THE UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK” 


THE SUCCESS of your assembly singing 
or general chorus work depends 
very largely on the books you 
use. The proper songs at the 
proper time—singable songs, part 
songs, folk songs, patriotic songs, 
hymns, songs of school spirit— 
songs that pupils or students like 
to sing and will sing; in fact, 
songs and choruses for every 
occasion, go to make up a thor- 
oughly practical and usable song 
book. All this was borne in 
mind when Mr. Hoover, after fif- 
teen years’ experience and search 
for such a book, compiled The 
Assembly Hymn and Col- 
lection. A book not just rown 
together,” but one very carefully 
edited—one which required six 
years to prepare. 








THAT’S WHY The Assembly Hymn and 
Song Collection is so popular—al- 
ready adopted by over 60% of the 
leading normal schools, colleges 
and universities of the United 
a — = sont - —_ 
sand high schools, academies, pri- 
vate schools, etc., large and small. LIST PRICE $1.00, ™ 

School discount on quantities 


Send for a Copy for Examination Over 150,000 Copies Seld 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU _ iisraisctors 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Bushong, Mr. Melvin S. 
Brocker, Miss Lena 
Ball, Edith 

Birge, E. B. 

Boyle, Chas. A. 

Boals, Miss M, M. 

Butz, Louise 

Bryan, Florence 

Black, J. M. 

Bentley, Alys E. 

Ball, Cora A. 

Birchard, C. C. 
Congdon, C. H. 

Clark, Jessie J. 
Carmichael Mrs. Elizabeth 
Christy, W. P. 

Caron, Emma 

Coburn, E. L. 

Dupart, Jeanette 


Davis, Elizabeth 
Early, W. I. 

Field, Charlotte 
Foresman, Robert 
Fullerton, C. A. 
Freeberg, J. E. 
Fink, Ella 
Goembel, Lela 
Gray, Florence 
Gantvoart, A. J. 
Giddings, T. P. 
Harrington, Grace 
Hazelrigg, Miss 
Henry, Arthur 
Inskeep, Alice 
Johnson, N. Edwin 
Kinnear, W. B. 
King, Florence J. 
Lyon, Mary 
Leedy, H. E. 
McDonald, Miss Theo 
McNair, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Miller, C. H. 
Mason, Arthur 
Marsh, Mrs. Alice 
Owen, H. E. 
Philbook, E. L. 
Pratt, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pollock, Cora A. 
Pierce, Mary R. 
Rogers, Olive 
Root, Stella R. 
Scott, Martha 
Stenwall, Hulda 
Stonaker, Mabel 
Selleck, Mrs. Evelyn 
Stabler, W. J. 
Thomas, Mary S. 
Winkler, Theo. 
Wallace, J. A. 
Westhoff, F. W. 
Woodson, Myrtle 


Oloathe, Kansas 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
Princeton, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Alton, II. 

Grand Rapids, Mich 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Washington, . Ind. 
Bloomington, Ii1. 
Fairfield, Iowa 
Boston, Mass. 
New York. N. Y. 
Wicheta, Kan. 
Charles City, Iowa 
Towa City, Iowa 
Cantin, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Unknown 

it Inknown 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Unknown 

Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown 

Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Wicheta, Kan. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Deceased 


Superior, Neb. (Mrs. J. T. Young) 


Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Independence, Kan. 
Findlay, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Jewell, Iowa 
Mankato, Minn. 
Centerville, Iowa 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oak Park, IIl. 
Kewanee, III. 
Topeka, Kan. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
E. St. Louis, Il. 
Mnineapolis, Minn 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Owosso, Mich. 
Bellville, Ohio 
Canon City. Colo. 
Mattoon, Iil. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Columbus, Ind. 
August, Il. 
Madison, Wis. 
Rock Island, Ill 
Quincy, II. 

eloit, Wis. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Clinton, Iowa 
Springfield, III. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Monmouth, Iil. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Waterville, Kan. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Mendota, III. 
Normal, III. 
Greenfield, Ind. 


Fremont, Neb. 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Unknown 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Unknown 
Unknown 
TInknown 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Unknown 

Larned, Kan. 
Warren, Pa. 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Louisville, Ky. 
Unknown 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Unknown 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Unknown 
Deceased 
Unknown 

St. Cloud, Minn, 
Unknown 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Sheboygan, Wis. 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Miami, Ariz. 
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CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF Music 
SUMMER SESSION — JULY 2 TO AUG. 10, 1928 





COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
INSTRUMENTAL OR VOCAL COURSES 





Dalcroze Eurythmics Voice, Piano, Crgan Elementary Harmony 
Conducting Violin, Violoncello Practical Harmony 
Methods : Counterpoint 
Rote Songs and all other History of Music 
Dictation Orchestral Instruments Appreciation in the Grades 
Special Course in Technique of Orchestral Instruments 
Actual Experience in Orchestra and Chorus 





Credit toward Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Music. 
Instruction by regular members of faculty, under direction of J. Vick O’Brien, 
ment of Music. Publi¢ School Music Course under supervision of Will Earhart, Susan T, Canfi 
and Huldah J. Kenley. 


Head of Depart- 
eld 





Courses for supervisors and teachers of art and courses in architecture 
offered by other departments 





Campus adjacent to Schenley Park and near Carnegie Library, 
Museum and Art Galleries. 


Further information may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dormitory accommodations, 

















THE BEST IN AMATEUR ORCHESTRA MUSIC ! 
Ascher’s Beginners Orchestra Book 


CONTENTS: 


1 to 1o—Guide Exercises ...... Emil Ascher 26—Boys’ Brigade March..... Percy Wenrich 
11—Fox and Goose ............- Folk Song 27—Standard Airs of America 

OS SE Rear March (Medley March).......... Emil Ascher 
13—How Can I Leave Thee........ Kuecken Introducing —- Our Flag Is There, Old 
14—Blue Bells of Scotland...... Scotch Song Folks at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! 
WO vcknaneven s 6 Jes Emil Ascher Tramp! Tramp! Old Black Joe, Glory, 
16—New York Life March...... Emil Ascher Glory, Hallelujah, My Old Kentucky 
eee Mas WB. 6 oc6s ciscsscccs Emil Ascher Home, He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 
18—Air from ‘‘Rigoletto”........... G. Verdi 28—American National Melodies 

19—The Dream Waltz.......... Emil Ascher Medley Overture.......-.. Emil Ascher 


20—True Love Mazurka (Three Step) Introducing — Yankee Doodle, America 
Emil Ascher (My Country ’Tis of Thee), Marching 


21—Our Boys and Girls of California Thro’ Georgia, Maryland, My Maryland, 
PE centedde cere eehernn Emil Ascher The Red, White and Blue (Columbia 

22—-Moonlight Schottische...... Emil Ascher the Gem of the Ocean), Hail Columbia 

23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte...... Emil Ascher (The President’s March), Dixie, The 

24—Norma March ...........«+++ V. Bellini Star Spangled Banner. 

25—Minuet from “Don Juan’’..W. A. Mozart 29—Apollo Overture .......+++++ Emil Ascher 


With the FULL “UP-TO-DATE” INSTRUMENTATION that has made the ASCHER OR- 
CHESTRA BOOKS famous among school users, the outstanding features of which are— 
Five VIOLIN PARTS, all in rst position, CORNETS and CLARINETS in B fiat, optional 
HORNS or ALTOS in E flat, TROMBONE in both clefs,; SAXOPHONES, and a dozen other 
parts in addition to the regular orchestral instrumentation. 


Send for Free Sample 1st Violin Part, complete. 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., 1155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation was held in New York City, 
December 27-29, 1922. An excellent 
program was given but due to the facts 
that the meeting was not well adver- 
tised, only a comparatively small num- 
ber were present. This Association 
is really the parent of all the other 
music associations and as such should 
constitute a noble model for all the 
other organizations to imitate. But 
for some reason it seems to be difficult 
to inject modern methods of procedure 
into this parent organization,—even 
as we children often encounter objec- 
tions on the part of our parents when 
we try to show them how to run things 
at the old home; and for this reason 
the influence of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association seems to be wan- 
ing rather than growing. 


Some of the most significant ad- 
dresses were as follows: President J. 
Lawrence Erb’s exceedingly intelli- 
gent discussion of the function of 
music teaching; George Dickinson’s 
scholarly treatment of the rise and de- 
cline of tonality; William Arms Fish- 
er’s clever and complete exposure of 
the song shark faker; Augustus Zan- 
zig’s interesting description of the 
work being done by music settlement 
schools; Mr. Humiston’s illuminating 
paper on “The Lighter Side of Bach” ; 
and our own Peter Dykema’s splendid 
presentation of the “Musical Aspects 
of the Community Music Movement.” 
One of the most intersting sessions 
was that in which five members of our 
National Conference gave a summary 
of school music history in the United 


44th ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 


States. The topics and speakers were 

as follows: 

Evolution of Public School Music in 

the United States 

1. From Lowell Mason to the Ciyil 
War—a Period of Pioneers— 
Mr. Osbourne McConathy, 
Evanston, Illinois. ; 

From the Civil War to 1900—Set- 
tling the Problems of Reading 
—Mr. Ralph L. Baldwin, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

3. The Twentieth Century—A Sing- 
ing Revival—Mr. Karl W., 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. 

4. The Evolution of High School 
Music—Mr. Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Music Appreciation—the Educa- 
tion of the Listener—Mr. Ed- 
ward Bb. Birge, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


bo 





tn 


The matter of college entrance re- 
quirements in music was discussed at 
the final meeting Friday afternoon, 
and steps were taken toward organiz- 
ing a college and university section of 
the Association. 

The most valuable contribution 
made by the Music Teachers’ National 
Association is its annual “Book of 
Porceedings.” It would be well if a 
very much larger number of music 
supervisors were to join the National 
Association for the sake of having 
these year-books in their libraries if 
for no other reason. The dues are 
four dollars a year and may be sent 
to Professor Waldo S. Pratt, Treas- 
urer, 86 ‘Gillette Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





Go To Cleveland—April 9-13 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Ten Easy Melodies for Violin Classes with Piano Accompaniment 
CAN BE USED FOR 
VIOLIN SOLOS, DUETS, TRIOS, QUARTETTES AND STRING ENSEMBLE 


Ten Melodious Compositions 


BY EMIL HELD, A. A. G. 0. 


Graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipzig, Germany. 
A collection of new, original studies, each in form of an entertaining melody that every young 
violinist will enjoy. The Most Wonderful Arrangement for Violin Classes in Print. 


SEE MR. EARHART’S REVIEW IN THIS ISSUE 


CONTENTS 


No.1 Rosamond Waltz—For true intonation No. 6 Novelette—For broad bowing and marcato. 
i and rhythm. J No. 7 Gavotte—For light staccato and free bowing. 
No.2 Lullaby—For expression. . . a 
No.3 The Young Cadet March—For alternate No. 8 Dance Grotesque—For staccato and agility. 

short and long bowing. No.9 Song of the Poet—For expression and 
No.4 Bohemian Waltz—For precision and refined tone. : 

rhythm. No. 10 Dance of the Coquette—For light and 
No.5 Tyrolienne—For Gracefulness. large tone. 


FOUR DISTINCT VIOLIN PARTS: 
Solo Violin Part in the First Position—Complete Melody 
Special Solo Violin Part in the Positions—Complete Melody 
Obligato Violin Part—First Harmony Part, Single Notes 
Contra Melody Violin Part—Second Harmony Part, Single Notes 
PRICE, VIOLIN PARTS, 25 CENTS EACH; PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT PART, 50 CENTS 
The Piano Part Contains the Complete Melody Cued In on a Separate Staff 


J. W. PEPPER & SON, Was. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for a Sample Violin Part, or send us the Instrumentation you use and 
WE WILL SEND A SET ON TRIAL 

















A DAUGHTER OF THE CRESCENT 
A NEW COMIC OPERA FOR MIXED VOICES 


Books and Lyrics by Music by 
CLAUDE A. STIEHL JOHN S. FEARIS 


Can be made very elaborate or may be done with simple scenery and costumes. 
Scenes laid in Morocco giving a chance for many lovely effects. Music is tuneful 
throughout and not extremely difficult. Cast calls for ten singing characters and 
a few minor characters in speaking and pantomime parts. The dialogue is very 
humorous and will be enjoyed by both the cast and the audience. Two acts; 
time of performance about two hours. Orchestra parts for rent. 


IEEE RIRED TOURER SU, CU EBE ED cecteccccccccnscoscnsenssnscnsccescostecornessenessnsonnevesevneresescennennsnectuonumnansqonseenesenes $1.00 
(Single Copy sent on Approval) 





PATRICIA or “MISS INCOGNITO” 


COMIC OPERETTA FOR MIXED VOICES 
Libretto by Music by 
LAURENE HIFHFIELD WINIFRED MOORE 
The popularity of this operetta has already proven its worth. It is extremely 
easy to stage and costume and yet very effective. The music is not difficult and 
the/ score contains many pleasing numbers. Requires twelve singing characters, 
two speaking parts and chorus of any number. Three acts; time of perform- 
ance about two hours. Orchestra parts for rent. 
PUN « GUNUUY TINIE, COU aicnccsecinsconscsesencinvscienstnensisunsienneasiviainiapuniicessiatgipemnmanicnmnnuneitigs $1.00 


(Single Copy sent on Approval) 





J. S. FEARIS & BRO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
4547 N. St. Louis AVENUE 

















COMMUNITY SERVICE AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


KENNETH S. CLARK 
Bureau of Community Music 
Community Service, New York City 


It was a cogent argument that John 
W. Beattie made at the 1921 Confer- 
ence in St. Joseph, Missouri, as to the 
necessity for the supervisor’s carrying 
his music out of the school room into 
the community. Said he, “The public 
can have and will get whatever it de- 
mands in the way of school work. No 
school board, superintendent or prin- 
cipal can long withstand it if it is real- 
ly desirous of having some phase of 
work given prominence in the school 
system. To create such a desire for 
music on the part of the public is not 
only entirely possible but has been 
done in many American cities.” Mr. 
Beattie points the way by declaring. 
“The supervisor must be willing at all 
times to lend his musicianship to com- 
munity enterprises of every sort. Out- 
side of his working hours, the super- 
visor must show more of an interest in 
affairs not concerned with music. A 
proper conception of the supervisor’s 
duty should lead him out of the school 
room and induce him to engage vig- 
orously in musical endeavors calculat- 
ed to benefit the adult population as 
well as the children.” 

While the supervisors are coming 
more and more to realize their respon- 
sibility in the music of the community, 
the increasing demands of the school 
work make such participation some- 
times impracticable. Moreover, the 
special technic and constant applica- 
tion needed for the best development 
in community music make it essential 
that this responsibility shall not de- 
volve entirely upon the school music 
supervisors. They, therefore, wel- 
come the assistance of such organiza- 
tions as Community Service in organ- 
izing the musical forces of the com- 


munity so that they shall work effect- 
ively toward making good music reach 
the mass of the people. In turn, the 
supervisors have given such organiza- 
tions whatever assistance their school 
activities would allow. 

Mr. Beattie’s reminder, as ex- 
pressed above, has long been empha- 
sized by the music bureau of Com. 
munity Service in its contacts with 
the local Community Service organi- 
zations on the subject of their rela- 
tion to school music. For instance, 
pervious to the last Supervisors’ Con- 
ference in Nashville the organization 
issued a bulletin suggesting that the 
local music committees help the cause 
of school music in their communities 
by agitating for the sending of the 
music supervisors or music teachers 
in the local schools as delegates to the 
conference. Futhermore, in October 
1921 the Bureau of Community Music 
suggested to Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, that she urge the lo- 
cal clubs either to use their influence 
with the school boards to have the su- 
pervisors sent to the conference or, if 
that was impossible, to meet the ex- 
pense themselves. Some such action 
was accordingly suggested to the 

For the last half of the past college 
year Community Service had the ad- 
vantage of the special services of Pet- 
er W. Dykema during his leave from 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Dykema visited a great many of the 
cities in which Community Service is 
operating locally. He advised with 
the local executives and the supervis- 
ors as to means of musical cooperation 
between the schools and the commun- 
ity. By his counsel he also helped in 
the upbuilding of the musical instruc- 
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[ UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Albert Lockwood, Acting Director 





Second Semester Opens February 12, 1923 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 
Head of Department 





Two and Three Year Courses embracing all subjects necessary to the com- 
plete training of the Supervisor and Teacher of Music in the Public Schools, State 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. At least one semester of observation and practice 
teaching required in the Ann Arbor public schools. 


APPLIED AND THEORETICAL COURSES 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


PIANO ORGAN AND THEORY 
Albert Lockwood Earl Vincent Moore, A.M. 
VIOLIN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, A. M. Wilfred Wilson 
VOICE DEAN OF WOMEN 
William Wheeler, Ph.B. Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher 


For catalogue and further information address 
CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary. 














WHERE TO GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS 
RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Pus.ic SCHOOLS, CHORAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS. 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


W hy not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 
TAMS 
RENTS COSTUMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 


For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc., 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies. 
Costumes to Order—Tights—Trunks—Silk Stockings 
It Pays to Communicate With Us — 


TAMS 
318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 











Mention the JourNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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tion in some of the schools. For ex- 
ample, during the visit of Mr. Dykema 
to Knoxville, Tennessee, in behalf of 
the local Community Service Council, 
his aid was enlisted by the executive, 
Mr. H. G. Rogers, in the cause of bet- 
ter school music education for the city. 
A few months before it had seemed 
that the musical work in the schools 
was to be curtailed rather than ex- 
panded. Before Mr. Dykema’s visit 
the way had been paved by an effect- 
ive community music campaign under 
Mr. L. S. Pilcher which acquainted 
the general public with the possibilities 
of music. Then followed Mr. Dyke- 
ma’s address at a music luncheon ar- 
ranged by the chairman of the Music 
Committee. The latter led to a num- 
ber of private conferences with Mr. 
Dykema, one of these being on the 
part of Mrs. John Morrell, a member 
of the School Board, and W. E. Mil- 
ler, Superintendent of the city schools. 
This conference led to a larger meet- 
ing at which were present four mem- 
bers of the school board and _ three 
from the Tuesday Morning Musical 
Club which was also earnestly con- 
cerned with the question under agita- 
tion—the employment of a music su- 
pervisor. At this meeting Mr. Dyke- 
ma outlined the possibilities and meth- 
ods of modern school music instruc- 
tion. He was then asked if he could 
recommend anyone for the post of su- 
pervisor for Knoxville. From his 
three recommendations Miss Minnie 
Stensland was eventually chosen. In 
writing to congratulate Miss Stens- 
land upon the Knoxville appointment, 
Mr. Dykema said, “It is typical of the 
broad scope of the organization that 
the suggestion for employing a com: 
petent supervisor of music should 
have come to the school board from 
Community Service.” An aftermath 
of the incident is that in a public state- 
ment Mrs. W. E. Evans, president of 
the Musical Club, later declared: “If 
the Community Council had done no- 


thing more than to bring Professor 
Peter W. Dykema here, it would have 
rendered Knoxville a great and per- 
manent service.” 

Most striking of the examples of 
cooperation between school and com- 
munity music is the city-wide music 
memory contest. This has been sys- 
tematized and standardized by the use 
of the Complete Music Memory Selec- 
tions, List No. 1, compiled by Profes- 
sor Dykema and issued by Community 
Service from its headquarters in New 
York City. This has been followed by 
Mr. Dykema’s material on Publicity 
for Music Memory Contests, which 
outlines by inference the entire scheme 
of organization for a community-wide 
contest. Mr. Dykema’s List No. 2 
will shortly be issued from the same 
source. 

Still another union of school and 
civic forces is found in the presenta- 
tion throughout the country of “A ‘Ste- 
phen C. Foster Program” prepared by 
Community Service. That organiza- 
tion made the suggestion to Dr. Hollis 
Dann, State Director of Music in 
Pennsylvania, that he recommend the 
observance of January 13th as a Ste- 
phen C. Foster Day throughout Penn- 
sylvania, Foster’s native state. That 
memorial has just been observed 
broadly in Pennsylvania, and by next 
January 13th, the sixtieth anniversary 
of the composer’s death, the observ- 
ance will doubtless be truly national. 

In its informational service, the Bu- 
reau of Community Music of the 
above organization has been helping 
school music teachers in scattered 
points with correspondence and with 
special bulletins on such subjects as 
“Organizing a Toy Symphony,” 
“Group Piano Classes,” and “Giving 
Opera With The Phonograph.” Such 
inter-relation of musical forces in 
closely allied fields is typical of the 
better team work which is speeding 
the day when America shall be really 
musical. 
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Three Distinctive Features of the 
Hollis Dann Music Course 


- Songs and Studies are written in a manner to aid the pupil in acquiring 
and keeping a musical, mellow head-tone quality of voice. This is vitally 
important. 


 —- and Rhythm are developed so clearly that the child finds no difficulty 
in mastering the different problems as they successively appear. Each new 
problem is presented orally, the representation and practice material fol- 

lowing in logical order. 


_ Ear Training and Eye Training have been so systematized that the grade 


teacher without experience can carry on the work successfully. 


The books cover the work from the 
First Grade through the Junior High School 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























TIME-RHYTHM-READING 
For the Beginner MI KT ODY BOOK. » Dirty Gaynor Blake 


Reduced Specimen of First Lesson The late beloved 
muon and Ilestrations JESSE L. GAYNOR 
The Pussy DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE said of Melody Book: 





fur purr “The need for much mate- 
= rial based on the same prin- 


: 2 . ciple makes this little book a 


Feel the pus-sys silk -y 1 can hear her soft - ly 
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to ; valuable addition to the teach- 
, —— a ing material already available 
a = = for’ children beginning the 

Little pieces planned to teach the letter names of the study of music and piano. 
Staves, as well as a general idea from middle C out, a tone The use of minor melodies is 


at a time in both directions simultaneously, so as to assure = Bae Siens ‘ h 
an equal knowledge of both bass and treble clefs. Also lays e idea; preparing the ear 
the foundation for logical musicianship and good reading. of the young student, and 
giving a broader idea of the 
possibilities of tone combina- 


tions. 


By far the most successful Beginners Book 
for Public School Teaching 











A Copy of the “Supervisors’ Guide” free upon request 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. °™3ni3™ 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 
April 9-13, 1923 





PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Sunday Afternoon 
Pop Concert Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


Menday Morning 


Visiting Cleveland Schools 


Monday Afternoon 
2:00 Four demonstration lessons: 
1. A violin class lesson, 
B. F. Stuber, Akron, Ohio 
2. Teaching a rote-song in Grade II. 
Helen McBride, Louisville, Kentucky 
3. Testing changed and changing voices, 
Arnold Wagner, Los Angeles, Calif. 
4. Two-part singing. 
4:00 First rehearsal of Conference Orchestra, 
Osbourne McConathy, Conductor 
First rehearsal of Conference Chorus, 
Otto Miessner, Conductor 


Monday Evening 
8:00 Concert by Oberlin College Glee Club 
9:00 Addresses of welcome by 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, Cleveland Public Schools 
Hon. Newton D. Baker 
9:30 Address by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
“The Symphony Orchestra as Related to the Music of the Public Schools.” 


10:00 Informal “officers’ reception.” 


Tuesday Mornnig 
9:00 Addresses by 
President of the National Conference, Karl W. Gehrkens 
Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth 
Dr. David Snedden. 
11:15 Rehearsals of the Conference Chorus and Orchestra 


Tuesday Afternoon 
1:30 Concert by combined orchestras of Cleveland Public Schools 
2:00 Address by Dr. Walter Damrosch 
“A Lesson in Appreciation” 
3:00 Auto ride through Cleveland Park System 
Tuesday Evening 
Concert by Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, and 
Reception by Cleveland musicians. 


Wednesday Morning 


9:00 Addresses by 
William Arms Fisher 
Harry E. Whittemore 
C. C. Birchard 
Augustus Z. Zanzig 
George Gartlan 


11:13 Rehearsals of Conference Chorus and Orchestra 
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Wednesday Afternoon 
1:45 Final rehearsals of Conference Chorus and Orchestra 
3:00 Boys’ Chorus from Cleveland Schools (600 boys) 
3:30 Address by Dr. Hollis Dann 
4°15 Address by (Announced later). 


Wednesday Evening 
8:15 Annual concert by Conference Orchestra and Conference Chorus, with twenty 
minutes of community singing led by George Oscar Bowen. 


Thursday Morning 
g:00 Opening concert 
9:30 Annual business meeting 
10:30 Instrumental session with papers by 
Glenn H. Woods 
Thomas Kelly 
Arthur Shepherd 


Thursday Afternoon 
1:30 Discussion groups: 
to 1. High School Theory, Professor Heacox, Chairman 
5:30 2, Music in the small town and rural community, 
Ernest Hesser, Chairman 
3. Listening lessons in the grades, 
Mrs. Nellie I. Sharpe, Chairman 
4. Appreciation classes in the high school, 
Miss Edith Rhetts, Chairman 
5. The high school chorus and glee clubs, 
rane ns Maas aee ,Chairman 
6. Instrumental music, Glenn H. Woods, Chairman 
The every-day niusic lesson, 
Miss Alice Inskeep, Chairman 
8. Publishers session, Harry Eldridge, Chairman 


N 


Thursday Evening 
6:30 Formal banquet 


Friday Morning 
9:00 Concert by Grand Rapids High School Orchestra 
9:45 Address by Ernest Bloch 
10:15 Reports of Committees and Educational Council 
Friday Afternoon 
Music memory contest by pupils of Cleveland Public Schools 
Several concerts by bands, orchestras, and glee clubs from Cleveland and other places 
will be given in addition to the above. Also there will be a short organ recital in 
the new City Auditorium. 


The full program will appear in the March 15th issue of the Journal. 





REDUCED FARES TO CLEVELAND IF DUES ARE PAID IN ADVANCE 


I have just received word from the Central Passenger Association that the 
railroads will grant us a fare-and-a-half rate to Cleveland in April on the 
“identification plan.” This is a great advantage to us and means that each 
member who has paid his dues in advance of the meeting will be furnished with 
an identification certificate which will enable the member to buy at his home 
station return trip tickets at fare-and-a-half rates for himself and for depend- 
ent members of his family. These identification certificates will be mailed by 
the Conference Treasurer to all who pay their dues in advance. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


























Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








Pau. J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C., 


Atics E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary. 


President 
D. R. GeBHART, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chairman Committee on Constitution. 











The Southern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference 
met in Atlanta, Georgia, 
December 14, 15, and 
16. Only about forty 
members were present, 
but an excellent pro- 
gram was provided and - 
all who attended felt that 
it had been well worth 
while to come. 

This new association 
of supervisors was or- 
ganized because many D. 
in the South felt that the 
National Conference had not minis- 
tered and could not minister to the 
needs of the Southern States on ac- 
count of the dissimliarity of the prob- 
lems encountered there. Up to a few 
years ago most Southern schools had 
only a four-months‘ session each year ; 
money has not been available for 
buildings and equipment, and teach- 
ers’ salaries have been very much low- 
er than in the North. For these and 
other reasons music teaching in the 
South has lagged far behind. In the 
matter of high school credit, too, the 
Southern schools have been greatly 
hampered by a narrow policy on the 
part of the Southern Association of 
Schools and Colleges. ‘These and 
other similar factors in the Southern 
situation lead to the formation last 
spring of a new organization of which 
Paul J. Weaver, President, and Miss 
Alice E. Bivens, Secretary and Trea- 
surer, had the honor of being the first 
officers. 

The most interesting meeting of the 
Atlanta conference was undoubtedly 





R. GEBHART, President. 


the Friday morning ses- 
sion when President Gil- 
breath of the East Ten- 
nessee State Normal 
School told the audience 
in unmistakable _ lan- 
guage that he consider- 
ed music to be one of the 
most important subjects 
taught in lour schools. 
There were also several 
interesting papers and 
discussions by members, 
and an excellent demon- 
stration of teaching by 
Miss Helen McBride, using a class of 
second-grade children from the At- 
lanta Schools. 

The Friday night banquet was one 
of the most enjoyable events of the 
entire meeting. The singing and 
other festivities were in charge of 
Mr. A. Vernon McFee, and our Na- 
tional Treasurer proved himself to 
be a genial and accomplished master 
of ceremonies. Much credit for the 
success of the local arrangements for 
the entire meeting must be given to 
Miss Kate Lee Harralson, Supervisor 
of Music in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

The constitution as adopted Satur- 
day morning contains several unique 
features: it states that the purpose of 
the organization shall be to improve 
musical conditions, to attempt to 
standardize the teaching of music, and 
to secure the passage of laws which 
will require suitable preparation for 
teachers of music. There are to be 
no associate members. In addition 
to the usual officers, a publicity agent, 
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‘THE CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 




















By J. Victor Bergquist — Ella M. Probst 


HIS ingenious book solves the problem of “what shall we give our boys to sing 

in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades?” Boys love to sing regular male quartette 
music. Male chorus arrangements, ladies chorus arrangements and mixed chorus 
arrangements are too low, too high or too extended in range for the limited compass 
of the unchanged, changing and changed voices of the boys in the adolescent 
period. This book offers a collection of old, not so old and original songs and 
choruses so arranged as to give the pleasing harmonious effect of a regular male 
chorus without going beyond the “‘straining” point in either the changed, changing 
or unchanged voices. In the words of a nationally known music supervisor: “It 
is a distinct contribution to an unoccupied field.” Unison and part choruses in a 














number of combinations are included, thus affording the music supervisor much 

















opportunity for variety. Its great value will be recognized at once 
by everybody connected with public school music. 


Price, $1.00, net 


If unable to procure for examination from your dealer, 
write to us 


= G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 












































NOTHING QUITE SO GOOD 
THESE TEN FAMOUS OPERETTAS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Will be sent to Supervisors on request 
with privilege of return 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE ........... ae eee TS $1.50 
FANS AND LANTERNS ................... sinceneiiiictalete Nh. iar cltiicaicxttseiaiaiditpesiiabaidilediiisisiaaislTimpinacmmiliia ia 1.00 
THE CHIMES OF YESTERDAY ........ ————- ll viiaatinnihbebicinsnlieeliideaiiiiduandnadidadananaaadianal .75 
THE MAGIC WHEEL ........ sdaiieactahls scocsceoce SAYROF cotsatesatannanidaiesehahiianiabitalaaaaciamimbinast 1.50 
SAE, TREE GPE QUES ccccccccccccccccccceccesseceGRRS: ... inccaiainaenalaiiiaitbimpsiainiiiindaidiadimiiaamall 1.00 
THE THREE WISHES. ........... asad Gaynor RE a So ee ee .50 
THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA ae i acdisencenainasialasidsialiaes iciisinihtieitdadninduiaigiidiniaiite .60 
THE CRYSTAL QUEEN ................... ‘ cca UIE - <ceccsentsiotineegsaneurcasianindinnisiaiaseiaaeaineimaaamaal .75 
HIS FORTUNE ....... ; es a BERD... .nsicicsnssndecteiesteeinintigmmenaads .30 
TOLLY PICNIC PARTY .. ? ee NN ene tint oe Scan cegnathencahienuusaieinend .30 


Descriptive catalogs free 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


109 WEST 4TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
318 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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manager of transportation, director 
of chorus, and director of orchestra 
are provided for. All officers must 
have been members for at least three 
years (after 1924). The annual 
meeting is to be held in the fall. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, D. R. Gebhart, Nash- 
ville. Tennessee. 
Vice-President, Agnes McLean, 

Asheville, North Carolina. 

Secretary, Kate Lee Harralson, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Treasurer, Alice E. Bivens, Greens- 
boro. North Carolina. 

Auditor, A. Vernon McFee, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 

Publicity Agent, Paul J. Weaver, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Manager of Transportation, H. W. 

Stopher, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
The 1923 meeting is to be in Louis- 

ville. Kentucky. 

PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 14 

g-12 A. M. Registration at headquarters 
desk, lobby of Piedmont Hotel. 

Visiting music classes. Lee Street Garm- 
mar School. 

3 P. M. Formal opening of the session. 
Greetings from Hon. James L. Key, 
Mavor of Atlanta. 

Mr. Willis A. Sutton, Supt. of Schools, 


Atlanta. 
Mr. Karl W. Gehrkens, Pres. National 
Conference. 
Mr. Tames A. Price, Pres. Eastern 
Conference. 
President’s address, Mr. Paul J. Weaver, 
Chanel Hill, N. C. 

4 P. M. Business Meeting 
Report of the Sec,-Treas., Miss Alice 
Bivins, Greensboro, N. C. 

Report of Constitution Committee, Mr. 
D. R. Gebhart, Nashville, Tenn. 
Appointment of committees. 

8 P. M. Concert, Women’s Club Audito- 
rium (complimentary) by the music de- 
partments of Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College. 

Friday, December 15 

9-10:30 General Session: The Supervisor 
and the Community. 

Mr. H. W. Stopher, Baton Rouge, La., 
presiding. 
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“The Place of Music in Education” 
Pres. S. G. Gilbreath, Tennessee State 
Normal Normal, Johnson City, Tenn. 

“The Supervisor and the Music Club”, 
Miss Nan Stephens, Pres. Southeastern 
Division, Atlanta, Ga. 

“A Plan for County-school Organiza. 
tion”, Miss Alice E. Bivins, N. C. C. W,, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Questions and discussion. 


11-12:30 General Session: Music in the 


°o 
- 


Grades. 

Mr. William Breach, Winston Salem, 
N. C., Presiding. 

Demonstration of Self-help Score Pads 
with class of second-grade children, Miss 
Helen McBride, Assistant Supervisor, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Appreciation of Music in the Grades”, 
Miss Grace E. Cushman, Supervisor, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

“The Piano Teacher in the Grades.,’ Miss 
Agnes K. McLean, Supervisor, Asheville, 
| A 

“The Introduction of Music in a New 
Community”, Mr. Wm. Breach, Super- 
visor, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Questions and discussion. 


P. M. Address: “The Fine Art of 
Teaching”, K. W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, O. 


3-4:30 General Session: Music Credits. 


/ 
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Mr. D. R. Gebhart, Nashville, Tenn., 
presiding. 

“Grade-music credits’, Miss Kate Lee 
Harralson, Supervisor, Atlanta, Ga. 
“High School credits”, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bell, Supervisor, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Grading of and Credit for Applied 
Music’; Miss Leonore C. Buchanan, 
Supervisor, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“Music Credits for College Entrance”, 
Mr. D. R. Gebhart, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn, 

Questions and discussion. 

P. M. Formal Banquet, program led by 
Mr. A. V. McFee, State Normal; John- 
son City, Tenn. 


Saturday, December 16 


A. M.: Annual Business Meeting. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Adoption of Constitution. 
Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 


10:30 A. M. Concert, Woman’s Club Audi- 


torium (Complimentary) by the Atlanta 
Music Club. 


2:30 P. M. Business meeting, completion 


of unfinished portion from the morning 
meeting. 
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TWO EFFECTIVE CHORAL NOVELTIES 


For CHorus OF MEN’s VoICcES 


THE YARN OF THE “NANCY BELL” 


(W. S. GILBERT) 


Music by William Lester... ... 


ARRANGEMENTS IN PREPARATION: 


Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 


Soprano, Alto and Bass 


For CHorus oF MIXED VoIcEs 
THE SPANISH GYPSIES 
(MARGARET LESTER) 


A Choral-Dance Cycle; with piano or orchestral acc......... 40c 
ARRANGEMENTS IN PREPARATION: 


Soprano and Alto 


Soprano I, II, and Alto 


We offer to send on approval subject to return 





J. FISCHER & BROTHER 


NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) 


> 














SUPERVISORS 
START RIGHT! 
with 


“THE EDUCATOR ” 


New and Modern Method 
for Orchestra or Band 


SE et cleknd 4 kee cae hae 30c each book 
6 ccneseekeced 60c each book 
Piano Accompaniment .......... $1.00 
STAY RIGHT! 
with 


THE PROMOTER 
THE ARTARMO 
THE MELODIE 
THE HANDY 
THE CHAPEL 
THE UTILITY 
THE RIVOLA 


Ee eee 25c each book 
Pe ee 50c each book 
Piano Accompaniment .......... $1.00 


C. L. BARNHOUSE 


Music Publisher 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 








THE PIED PIPER 
OF HAMELIN 


(BROWNING) 


With Musical Accompaniment and Dances 
By MARGARET R. MARTIN 
STORY TELLING POETRY MUSIC 
PANTOMIME 
Wonderfully combined into one harmonious 
whole 
The text in part an informal narrative, 
In part excerpts from Browning’s immortal 9-7 
THE STORY (To Music) -40 
THE DANCE OF THE RATS......cc.ccceseesserseee -75 
THE CHILDREN’S SKIPPING DANCE........ 50 
Complete set, postage paid, $1.25 








Just a story told informally— 

Sometimes spoken without music 

Sometimes the music is played alone 

Sometimes the words are poetry (Browning’s) 

Sometimes the words are in simple narrative 
style 

Sometimes they are recited to a musical ac- 
companiment 

and TWICE there is a charming Dance Pan- 
tomime by way of A Special Feature 





Clayton F, Summy Co. 


Publishers 
429 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Send for Catalog of School Song Books 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





James D. Price, Hartford, Conn., 


ArTHUuR F. Witte, Yonkers, N Y., ist Vice Pres. 
Miss LAuRA BRYANT, Ithaca, N. Y. 
2nd Vice Pres. and Editor. 


President. 


Miss Mary G. Nucent, Pittsfield, Mass., Secy, 
Georce J. Apsott, Schenectady, N. Y. 7 
Treasuref. 








SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE — NEWARK, N. J. 


March 6—9 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


It is possible in this issue of the 
JouRNAL to present a tentative outline 
of the program for the Newark meet- 
ing of the FE. M.S. C. The numerous 
details concerning speakers, directions 
as to particular schools for visitation, 
suburban places and information con- 
cerning them, must of necessity be left 
until a later date when all these items 
will be set forth completely. Atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that 
this is an outline solely, as it has to 
go to print about January 5, but how- 
ever meager the details it is at once 
apparent that the Newark convention 
will provide adequately, school visita- 
tion and discussion, round tables, ad- 
dresses in sufficient number, demon- 
strations which are practicable, con- 
certs for inspiration and last, but by 
no means leats, time for social inter- 
course and the enjoyment of the hos- 
pitality of Newark and its Director of 
Music. 

PROGRAM 


Headquarters, Robert Treat Hotel 


Tuesday, March 6 


Evening: Registration at headquarters and 
informal “get-to-gether” at the hotel. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Wednesday, March 7 


Morning: 8:45-11:15 School visitation in 
five of the Newark schools, at the close 
of which, 11:15-12:15, there will be in 
each school a discussion, under capable 
leadership, of the work seen during the 
morning. 


Afternoon: 1:45-2:00 Session in Ball 
Room of the hotel. A community sing 
under a well known leader. 
:00-2:20 Brief addresses by Mayor of 
Newark, President of Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent of Schools. 
:20-4:00 A series of addresses by well 
known educators whose names and the 
topics of whose addresses will be an- 
nounced in the February Herald, 
Evening: 8:15 Concert, complimentary to 
the E. M. S. C. given by the Lyric Club 
of Newark under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Woodruff, assisted by noted so- 
loists. 


to 


ho 


Thursday, March 8 
Suburban Day 
Morning: 8:30-12:30 Visitation of suburb- 
an schools. There are sixteen towns 
within one to ten miles of Newark of 
which five, easily accessible, will be 
available to the Conference. Guides 
will be provided. For those who prefer 
to remain in Newark a _ Parochial 
School and the Newark Normal school 


will welcome visitors. 
Afternoon: 1:30-3:00 Annual business 
meeting with election of officers, in 


Ball Room of hotel. 

3:15-:415 Instrumental work in the public 
schools will be stressed. 

A demonstration of practical instrumental 
work followed by a brief discussion 
will be conducted by T. P. Giddings, Di- 
rector of Music in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools and J. E. Maddy, Direc- 
tor of Music in the schools of Rich- 
mond, Ind., assisted by an orchestra 
from the Newark schools. 

Evenirig: 8:00-10:00 Concert in Auditor- 
ium, complimentary to members of the 
E. M. S. C. given by the Newark 
schools under the direction of Miss 
Louise Westwood and assistants. 

10:-12:00 Informal Dance—Auditorium 
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Friday, March 9 


Morning: 8:45-11:15 Visitation of New- 


ark schools, for which purpose five oth- 
er schools will be provided, at the close 
of which, 11:15-12:15, there will be a 
short discussion of work observed, dis- 
cussion to be in charge of visiting su- 
pervisors. 


Afternoon: 1:30-4:00 A school clinic held 


in the Auditorium. A single 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th grade will be assembled 
where school conditions may be stimu- 
lated and where observation will be 
conveniently organized. Using the ser- 
vices of a different teacher for each 
class, specific problems, with especial 
attention given to word reading, tone, 
voice testing and the disposition of the 
changing voice will be handled by dis- 
tinguished visiting supervisors. 


4:00-4:30 A brief consideration of the 


work of the afternoon. 


Evening: 6:30-10:00 Annual Banquet in 


the Ball Room of the Robert Treat. 
It is planned to have one distinguished 


speaker, followed by a short program, 
which will make a generous contribu- 
tion to the evening as “play” rather 
than “work.” 


10 :00-12:00 Closing exercises of the Con- 


ference, to be held in the lobby of the 
hotel. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


It is most important that every- 
one who plans to attend the Cleve- 
land Conference should make their 
hotel reservation at once. The ho- 
tel accommodations are ample, but 
those who desire to stop at the 
Statler Hotel, the official headquar- 
ers will need to make reservation 
as clearly as possible. Other large 
and fine hotels located very close 
to the Statler are the Cleveland 
and Ohio. Attend to this matter at 
once and insure comfort for your- 
self and family. 
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FREE SAMPLE! 


Within a few days every Music Supervisor will receive a special 


offer by mail to obtain free of charge, samples of the two greatest 


song books in America— 


The 101 Best Songs 
Everyday Songs 


Watch for that opportunity—it will soon reach you—and send 
for the copies that are waiting for you. Don’t delay; send at once. 


Over 5,000,000 


sold. The biggest value 
at the SMALLEST COST. 


THE CABLE CO., 1208 Cable Bldg. : Chicago, Ill. 


Mention the JouRNAL when you write our Advertisers 











Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eucens M. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russett V. Morcan, Cleveland, O. 


B. F. Sruper, Akron, O. 











Instrumental Music in 
the Cleveland Public 
Schools has expanded 
enormously in the last 
few years under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. J. 
Powell Jones, Super- 
visor of Music. One 
important factor in this 
development is the gen- 
erous and practical help 
offered the music de- 
partment by the Cleve- 
land Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation of which Mrs. 
Adella Prentiss Hughes 








instrumental music de- 
partment came to the 
conclusion that the plan 
of scattering teachers 
lacked efficiency and so 
made arrangements to 
centralize the classes in 
one building on Satur- 
day mornings. In Sep- 
tember, 1921, this school 
was opened in the East 
Technical High School 
building with an enroll- 
ment of over 600 stud- 
ents and a faculty of 
32. Owing to the tre- 








is executive manager. 
This organization oper- 
ates the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra and 
gives the schools the services of about 
forty of its musicians for one half 
day each week—a tremendously fine 
gift to the city. 


A beginning was made about four 
years ago when Mr. Harry F. Clarke, 
a member of the symphony orchestra, 
became ‘interested in school instru- 
mental music and gave some of his 
time each week toward developing a 
band in orie of the large high schools. 
The value of his work being quickly 
recognized, he was induced to divide 
his time between the schools and the 
orchestra. Realizing the magnitude 
of the task, he requested and received 
the part time services of twelve sym- 
phony men whom he placed at various 
schools, forming classes for the vari- 
ous instruments. 

Two years ago, the members of the 


Russet V. MorcaAn, 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music, 
Cleveland, O. 


mendous demand of 
these lessons, no stu- 
dents below the seventh 
grade were entered, in 
this way, taking care of the junior and 
senior high school students. 

To better the service this year, the 
school was divided, a section being 
placed in West Technical High School 
under the direction of Mr. P. F. Me- 
Cormick. One or the other of the 
two schools is easily accessible from 
every section of Cleveland. 

No pretense is made of having 
solved the problems of instrutnental 
classes, rather, several classes are 
very frankly run as experimental 
classes. As proves desirable, new 
features are introduced such as a 
viloin tuning room with an advanced 
student in charge who inspects every 
violin before pupils enter classes, both 
as to tuning and equipinent. <Ad- 
vanced students showing teaching 
ability are used as cadet teachers 
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The effect of the Saturday Instru- 
mental classes is making itself felt in 
all of the schools and particularly, in 
the matter of balance or proper in- 
strumentation is proving! to be of 
tremendous help. The Cleveland 
Board of Education has purchased 
thousands of dollars worth of band 
and orchestra instruments in the past 
three years and this combination of 
fme instruments with free instruction 
has made progress very rapid. Only 
the unusual instruments such as vio- 
las, cellos, string basses, French 
horns, oboes, bassoon, tubas, etc., are 
purchased, it being the thought of 
the department of music that the pri- 
vate purchase of melodic  instru- 
ments is easily encouraged. 

Perhaps the most noticeable result 
of the Saturday classes in the produc- 
tion of enough players of the unusual 
instruments to allow the formation of 
an All-High School Orchestra whose 
instrumentation is very close to the 
perfect symphonic arrangement. 

The Girls Band of Glenville High 
School, consisting of over 60 girls is 
the result of the energetic work of 
Mr. Griffith Jones in cooperation with 
the Saturday classes. 

Every instrument of the symphony 
orchestra is taught in these schools. 
The classes are entirely reorganized 
each semester and provision is made 
for rapid promotion from section to 
section for superior students. The 
largest classes are for beginners and 
do not exceed 16 pupils. The class 
hour is 60 minutes. The advanced 
students are placed in classes of 8 
and 4. No attempt is made to carry 
students beyond the second year’s 
work except in circumstances which 
prevent a talented student from con- 
tinuing the lessons with outside teach- 
ers. There is no tuition fee but the 
pupils are requested to present them- 
selves with reasonable good equip- 
ment and to purchase such music as 
is required. 








Supervisors Everywhere 


Make remarkable records for 
themselves and delight their 
audiences by using our 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS 


Operettas meet the demand for the dramatic 
element and brighten it with melody. Stu- 
dents enjoy the preparation, supervisors feel 
less nervous strain, and the public is pleas- 
ingly entertained. 

Stage Manager’s Guides give detailed de- 
scriptions of drills, etc., and the orchestra- 
tion rounds out a finished production, 

Examination copies may be had. 
The Love Pirates of Hawaii 
The Windmills of Holland 

The Pioneer’s Papoose 
The Isle of Chance 
Polished Pebbles 


A Box of Dolls 
The Swallow 
Child Songs 














I will be at the Hotel Statler dur- 
ing the Convention. I want to 
see you. Send for blank. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 
Manager Music Dept. 
STEINWAY HALL - CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
34th Year 


EIGHT OFFICES 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
Free Registration 


























Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL Earnuarr, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Harmony for Ear, Eye and Key- 
board—First Year. (Arthur Edward 
Heacox, Oliver Ditson Co.) 

This is an excellent book. There 
would seem to be little use for addi- 
tional harmony textbooks, but this one 
easily proves its right to a place in the 
company of good books. It is remarik-: 
ably clear-headed, concise, practical. 
The order of topics (the feature in 
connection with which most harmony 
books differ from all others) is wisely 
chosen, An adaptation to the psychol- 
ogy of the student rather than an ad- 
herencé to a logical gradation of the 
subject has brotight about this 
thoughtfully arranged sequence of 
topics. 

The ear-training and keyboard work 
constitute an itivaluable feature of 
the book. ‘They are quite properly 
treated as modés of study of harmony 
instead of being treated as separate 
subjects ift themselves. 1 The ‘ear- 
training outline is to be credited, ac- 
cording to the announcement on the 
title page, to Gladys Ferry Moore, As- 
sistant Professor of Harmony and 
Ear-Training in Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. 

There is no space for detailed com- 
ment. The book should be carefully 
examined, however, by anyone inter- 
ested in the teaching of harmony. We 
will never all agree upon one manner 
of presenting the subject; but there 
must be general satisfaction over the 
publication of a book that presents any 
wholesome method as wisely, music- 
ally, and pleasantly as this one does. 

Glee and Chorus Rook for Male 
Voices, Towner-Hesser (Silver, Bur- 
dett Co). 

This is a work of more than ordin- 
ary import and of strong and well de- 





fined character. It aims to wrovide 
suitable chorus material for high 
school, preparatory school and col- 
lege age and capability. A simplitica- 
tion that holds much promise is attain- 
ed by scoring a number of selections 
for three parts instead ot four. This 
novel feature not only makes it possi- 
ble to avoid extreme vocal ranges, but 
results in keeping the voices within 
limited range without “thickness.” The 
inclusion of a number of unison and 
two-part choruses increases the prac- 
tical quality of the book with respect 
to vocal conditions. 

The authors and editors have avoid- 
ed most of the stereotyped material 
that usually intrudes its unwanted self 
into music for male voices particularly 
when these are in educational institu- 
tions. The influence of the college 
glee club, whic!: has cast its evil spell 
upon the musical ideals and ambitions 
of our high school boys for many 
years now, must, however, have stil! 
been operative, for the “Bulldeg on 
the Bank” stiil lilts its maudlin way 
through two perfectly good pages out 
of 127 which are otherwise mostly real 
music. Having relieved myself of 
this one bit of irritated criticism, I 
wish to state that the music in the 
book as a whole is not only largely 
new (so far as books of this kind are 
concerned ) and novel in arrangement, 
but is distinctly good. Indeed, if there 
were one fundamental question to be 
raised, it would be whether the musi- 
cal ideals of the editors have not at 
times led them to include longed-for 
touches of musical beauty at the ex- 
pense of vocal ease. Not that the vo- 
cal parts are at any time extreme; but 
the book would possibly serve a still 
wider public were one or two artistic 
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uses of high G’s and A’s omitted in 
favor of songs that would arrange in 
entirely acceptable way within a more 
restricted range. 

But one should not quarrel with an 
occasional and purely relative short- 
coming. In the main, the book is val- 
uable just because the editors have 
succeeded in attaining such good mu- 
sical values while making such s:ight 
demands upon the vocal technic of the 


‘ singers: and the distinctly meritorious 


features of the book certainly far out- 
weigh such points of detail as one in- 
dividual or another may find not quite 
to his liking. 


Elementary Theory of Music— 
Holmberg and Giard (Harlow Pub- 
lishing Company). 

Out of the west comes a book de- 
voted to the task of assisting in the so- 
lution of a modern high school music 
problem. The “Foreword” states: 
“The piano, voice or violin student is 
required to take the course in theory 
in order to receive credit for private 
lessons.” 

The book is written by practical men 
who are in close touch with current 
educational practice, and is well de- 
signed to fulfill the specific task avow- 
ed in the foregoing quotation as well 
as to help the general student any- 
where. Its scope is wider than the 
usual book on elementary theory. 
Part One deals with the ordinary ma- 
terial of elementary theory, and does 
this very successfully. Part Two goes 
further. It has chapters on Origin of 
Music, How to Appreciate Music, Ele- 
mentary Musical Forms, and four 
more of similar aim. Part Three is a 
brief survey, in four chapters, of “Im- 
portant Facts in the History of 
Music.” 

As an introduction to the study of 
Musical Appreciation, as preparatory 
to the study of Harmony, and as col- 
lateral study in connection with the 
practice of instrumental music, a book 





THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Both quality and quantity of music 
material used in the training, con- 
tribute materially to the success of 
orchestra development. 

Attractive and constructive mate- 
rial prepared specially for the pur- 
pose, is the great essential. 

Teachers entrusted with this type of 
work should not fail to acquaint them- 
selves with the plan and music con- 
tents of 


“STRING ENSEMBLE” 
GORDON 


A beginners course; unison and part practice, 
for Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass, with ad lib. 
parts for Flute and Piano, the latter book con- 
taining a complete Director’s Score. 


The Violin book is equally adapted to individ- 
ual (private) and group instruction. 


9 x 12 inch page 


Write for description and sample music pages. 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. M. GORDON 


2222 W. Monroe St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 











ELEMENTARY 
THEORY OF MUSIC 


By 
FREDRIK HOLMBERG 


Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Oklahoma 


and 
CHARLES F. GIARD 


Professor of Piano and Theory of Music 
University of Oklahoma 


A text prepared especially for use in 
classes of high school grade. Fills the 
gap between the rudimentary books for 
the elementary grades and the difficult 
texts for conservatory instruction. Ad- 
justed to the mental development of the 
high school student. Contains chapters 
on musical appreciation and brief treat- 
ise on musical history; suitable for a 
year’s work. 


Price $1.50 


In Orders of Five or More 
$1.20 a copy 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CO. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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of this kind has a place. This particu- 
lar one well deserves consideration. 

Ten Melodious Compositions for 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment— 
Emil Held (J. W. Pepper & Sons). 

The reviewer is inclined to wax en- 
thusiastic over this little publication. 
Would that there were more of it! 

Each one of these ten little pieces is 
composed by Emil Held. Simple as 
they are, they are charming in melody 
and reveal much of musical refine- 
ment that one is sure might well ac- 
complish more pretentious creative 
musical tasks. Further, the composer 
is obviously an experienced violinist 
and teacher of violin, for each of the 
ten pieces is also a study in some fea- 
ture of violin technic or some phase of 
musical expression through the violin. 
For example, No. 1 is for true intona- 
tion and rhythm, No. 3 for alternate 
short and long bowing, No. 8 for stac- 
cato and agility, etc. In every case 
the avowed teaching aim of the piece 
is achieved quite as successfully as its 
musical quality has been achieved. 
Finally, the pieces are arranged for 
three violin parts, an obbligato and a 
contra melody part being added to the 
principal melodic part, and these addi- 
tional parts are truly contributory to 
the musical effect and are melodic to 
a degree seldom attained in such ar- 
rangement. 

The qualities described make this 
publication ideal for ensemble work 
with violin classes. The technical re- 
quirements are slight, the principal vi- 
olin part not going beyond the first po- 
sition. If carefully done they would 
infallibly develop in the student ar- 
tistic handling of his limited technical 
resources. 

One little suggestion, which is not a 
criticism, but reveals only the enthu- 
siasm awakened by the work as it 
stands. If a few parts for other in- 
struments could be added to these, we 
would have an admirable vehicle for 
first inducting the violin class into en- 


semble violin work and from that into 
orchestral ensemble. Mr. Held would 
have our entire confidence if he would 
undertake this further extension of 
his valuable work. 

Songs for the Little Child—Clata 
Belle Baker and Caroline Kohlsaat 
(The Abingdon Press). 

The purpose of the book is well set 
forth in the introduction. The follow- 
ing quotations are taken from it: “The 
tunes used in the book have been chos- 
en from the most naive and charming 
of the old folk songs. They have the 
simplicity and the beauty of melody 
which characterize folk music and 
make it especially suited for the little 
child’s singing. They are drawn from 
many nationalities... . . The folk mel- 
ody, being complete in itself, may eas- 
ily be sung without accompaniment, 
. . . The harmonizations in this book 
are in keeping with the simplicity and 
delicacy of the tunes. The child who 
can read music will enjoy playing the 
songs as he sings them. . . . The sub- 
jects include truly everything which 
surrounds the little child and makes 
his life interesting and joyous.” 

The texts are admirable. The se- 
lection of folk melodies has been care- 
fully and judiciously made, and the 
harmonizations, while made extreme- 
ly simple, are yet well and tatsefully 
done. Many of the folk tunes are old 
friends, it is true; but it is difficult to 
see how most of them could justifiably 
be omitted from the child’s early song 
experience. There is a goodly admix- 
ture, too, of less familiar tunes that 
are equally desirable. At times some 
modifications are made in old tradi- 
tional tunes: and a stickler for fidelity 
in transcription may experience mo- 
mentary waves of critical feeling in 
these few cases. 

Music Primer—Lauretta V. Sweesy 
(Ginn & Company). 

There has never been a great dearth 
of songs for rote-singing, and there 
has usually been a goodly amount of 
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part-song and chorus’ material 
available. But of the very simple mu- 
sic for little children there has always 
been, and always will be, an insuffi- 
cient amount: for the musical limita- 
tions in connection with this kind of 
music press hard upon the composer, 
and the material is consequently likely 
to be technically appropriate, but hid- 
eous musically, or attractive musically 
but difficult or impossible technically. 
Any effort to add to this limited re- 
pertory must call forth our sympa- 
thetic interest. 

This Music Primer has many quali- 
ties to commend it. Typographically, 


itis good and is attractive. The type 


is large, is in open distribution on the 
page, and attractive color illustrations 
(done, by the way, by Frances C. 
Shrewsbury ) contribute to its pleasant 
and friendly appearance to the child. 
The texts, by Josephine Howard, keep 
well within the interests and enthusi- 
asms of little children. Meter and 
rhyme, rather than poetic diction, dis- 
tinguish them from prose; but some 
of them bring poetic imagery before 
the mind. The melodies, by Loretta 
V. Sweesy, are, in the main, attractive 
and well characterized, notwithstand- 
ing the limitations spoken of above. 
A large proportion of them will give 
the children real musical pleasure— 
and we have all of us learned, by long 
experience, not to expect that a book 
will give us more than a fair percent- 
age of songs which we wish to take 
to our hearts and cherish. To say that 
a large proportion of the tunes in this 
book will give pleasure to children is 
therfore in the way of deserved com- 
mendation. 
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ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 
in teaching music in the 
school room. 


WE MAKE 
STAFF LINERS, BATONS, 
FLASH CARDS, 
RuBBER Stamp NOTES 
to use with the flash cards, 
CHART PAPER, 
and the 
MELopic CHART 


for first note reading. 

WE sell the SCHOOL CHROMATIC 
PITCH PIPE, a standard pipe for school use, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Our rule is to ship out supplies the day the 
order is received. Send for circular. 
Subscribe for SCHOOL MUSIC, the Super- 

visor’s Magazine. One dollar a year. 
Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 








JUST PUBLISHED 


GRADED VIOLIN COURSE 


BOOK ONE 
by 
RUDOLPH LUKS 
A simple direct and effective method. 

Saves the teacher time and effort. 
Illustrated by diagrams and cuts. 

PRICE $1.00 

SAMPLE COPY ON APPROVAL 


A. S. Barnes and Company 


118 E. 25th St., New York 











I CAN SAVE YOU $$ 
ON PIANO PURCHASES 


The finest grade and best known makes in 
America at special prices to accredited schools. 


F.G. DUNHAM 437 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 











A BAND IN YOUR SCHOOL 


is possible whether an experienced Instructor 
is available or not. The 
McCOSH BAND SCHOOL 

enables anyone with a fair knowledge of Violin, 

Piano or any “lead”? instrument to successfully 
teach the new organization. 

Write for particulars and sample Conductor’s 

part FREE. 





Also send for our treatise 
“HOW TO ORGANIZE AND MAINTAIN BANDS” 


50c postpaid (regular price $1.00) 


THE DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE 


820 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 

















Current Topics 








Rhode Island 


The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Music Supervisors’ Association 
was held on Thursday, October 26, 
1922, at the Rhode Island College of 
Education. At two o’clock there was 
an open session at which Prof. Charles 
H. Farnsworth of Teachers College 
Columbia University, gave a very in- 
teresting and unusual address, entitl- 
ed, “What we do when we enjoy Mu- 
sic.” 

At the conclusion of the address a 
business meeting was held with the 
president, Walter H. Butterfield pre- 
siding. The following officers for 
1922-1923 were elected: President, 
Miss Anna Louise Mclnerny, of 
Cranston, Vice-President, Miss M. 
Theresa Sullivan of Bristol; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Elsie S. Bruce, 
of West Warwick. 

This group of music educators 
meets once each month, and although 
there are but 23 members, it includes 
practically every supervisor of music 
in the State of Rhode Island. 

West Virginia 

A member of the Music Section of 
the West Virginia Teachers Associa- 
tion, writes that “at our meeting in 
Charleston recently, we decided to as- 
sociate ourselves definitely with the 
National Conference, instead of the 
Eastern or Southern Conference, both 
of which were claiming us. We shall 





doubtless, individually, belong to two 
or more.” 
California 

Glenn Woods of Oakland, Califor- 
nia writes, that, “there were about 
150 supervisors and special teachers 
of music, besides the county and city 
superintendents, also numbering over 
150, in attendance at the Third State 
Conference on Music which was held 
in Oakland, November 23 and 24. The 
call for this meeting was sent out 
from the office of the State Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Schools which 
has taken the initiative in that State. 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood 
was present, and among other things 
in the course of his address, stated 
that “If you have failed to sell your 
music program to superintendents on 
this occasion, I fancy that you will 
never be able to sell it at all. The su- 
perintendents are all present, and have 
heard every demonstration given, and 
the demonstrations were presented in 
such a manner that they could not fail 
to be impressed with the excellence of 
the music, and of the sincerity and 
pleasure of music instruction in the 
public schools. Judging from the com- 
ments that I have heard, I am inclined 
to believe that you succeeded in sell- 
ing your program, for unquestionably 
the future of school music in_ this 
State depends upon the co-operation 
of the superintendents with the music 
teachers.” 

















“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING” 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MU SIC 
—— — in All of Its Phases -- a 





PRICE 3 





2.00 EACH 


Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 








Mention the JourNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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The program consisted !argely of 
demonstrations of grade work, which 
was requested by the State Board of 
Education, that they ‘might thus pre- 
sent to the grade teachers and the su- 
pervisors of music throughout the 
State concrete examples of the five 
recommendations which were embod- 
ied in the summary of Mr. Woods’ 
report. 

On account of a lack of space the 
complete program is not printed. 

Pennsylvania 

The following letter was sent out 
from the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, to all Superintendents, Su- 
pervising Principals and Supervisors 
of Music in the State: 

The 59th anniversary of the death 
of our great folk-song writer, Stephen 
Collins Foster, is to receive nation- 
wide observance on January 13, 1923. 
Schools, choral groups, community 
clubs, etc., are asked to join hands in 
paying tribute to the memory of the 
Founder of American Folk Music on 
that date. J 

Inasmuch as Foster was born in this 
State and gave birth to American folk- 
music; and since his music forms the 
backbone of the repertory for com- 
munity singing in this country, it is 
fitting that Pennsylvania’s testimonial 
be a banner one. The celebration in 
this state may take the form of exer- 
cises in the schools by the children 
and a songfest in the evening by the 
people—or there might be a general 
meeting in the evening when all the 
community forces could gather for an 
appropriate program. 

A suggestive outline together with 
material that will be helpful in arrang- 
ing a suitable program is herewith en- 
closed. It is hoped that your observ- 
ance will be such as will develop a 
greater appreciation for the genius of 
Foster and a deeper gratitude for the 
contribution he made to the music of 


our nation. ‘ : 
Thomas E, Finegan. 
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ORTHWESTER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Announces expanded courses in Public School 
and Community Music, leading to the degrees of 
Graduate in School Music 
Bachelor of Music Education 
Under the direction of Osbourne McConathy. 
These new courses are in addition to the com- 
plete courses offered by the School in vocal and 
instrumental music and in music theory. 
For information, address 
PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, DEAN 
Music HALL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
First quarter begins September 21, 1922. 








YOUR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 


should be carefully chosen. We specialize in 
this material and have to offer not only our own 
good publications, but the best of the rest. Get 
our Help-U Catalog of Operettas, Drills, Octavo, 
Folk Dances, Minstrel Material, Plays, Action 
Songs. Here are some good numbers : 
The Reveille (a dramatic plea for 
el eee eee $ .50 
Ten Unusual Dances (Solo and group)........ $ .75 
The Glass Slipper (High School operetta) ..$1.25 
The Captain of Plymouth (High School 
COIN | ercectchsmcigremigenatdetectenl $1.25 
’Phoning Sister’s Beau (Musical recitation)$ .50 


“The House That Helps” 
Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio 
Also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 








EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 

that will interest 

MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS: 

Stuber’s “Instrumental Music Course” for 
school and class work with orchestra, for 
very beginners. This course has beeri 
used for over three years in public schools 
with thousands of pupils. 

Root’s Beginner's Orchestra No. 1, is easy 
and will afford a repertoire for school con- 
certs and keep the pupil interested. This 
book has been introduced into thousands 
of schools, convents and other similar or- 
ganiations with great success. 

Root’s Beginner’s Band Book No, 1, has 
scales and exercises in each book and 
twelve easy pieces for ensemble playing. 
Arranged for all Saxophone parts. 

Samples upon request. 
E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1520 East ssth St. Chicago, Ill. 











Orchestra Parts 


Adapted to your needs and at a low cost for 
BOHEMIAN GIRL—BELLS OF 
CORNEVILLE — CHIMES OF 


NORMANDY — PIRATES OF 
PENZANCE — MIKADO — 
PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for 
Birchard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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New York 

The annual meeting of the Music 
Section of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association was held in Syracuse, 
Tuesday, Nov. 28th. Among other 
interesting subjects discussed, jwere 
the following: “Problems of Junior 
High School Music” ; “Music in Small 
Communities” by Thomas L. Gibson, 
State Supervisor of Music, Maryland; 
“An Instrumental Music Depart- 
ment,” Jay W. Fay, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music, Rochester, N. Y.; 
“Value of Class Instruction in Voice 
Training in Senior High Schools,” J. 
Alfred Spouse, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“Tdeal Music in the Normal School,” 
Miss Carrol Holland, Geneseo (N. Y.) 
Normal School, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Waterman, Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 
School. ; “Why Teach Music in School 
and What Phases of Music Art are 
Best Taught in School,” Miss Julia E. 
Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.; “Music as a 
Language,” Prof. Charles H. Farns- 
worth, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Other numbers on the program in- 
cluded singing by children of the grade 
schools, lead by the Syracuse super- 
visor, J. J. Raleigh, and his assistant, 
Miss Elizabeth Beach, Community 
Singing, and other instrumental and 
vocal numbers. 

The following officers were eiected 
for the coming year; President, 
George J. Abbott, Schenectady; First 
Vice-President, Ralph Winslow, Al- 
bany; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Charlotte Waterman, Oswego; Secre- 
tary, Miss Kate Healy, Binghamton. 

The meeting next year will be held 
in Albany. 

Texas 


At the State Teachers Convention 
in Houston, early in December, Miss 
Julia D, Owen, chairman of the Public 
School Music of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs was one of the 


speakers. This was the first time that 
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this department has been opened to 
outside discussion and Miss Owen ex. 
pressed her gratification at this move 
on the part of the Convention authorj- 
ties. She paid a high tribute to the 
calling of the teacher, saying: “The 
salvation of music lies with the teach- 
ers.” and urged the cooperation of the 
public schools with the clubs of the 
State so that concrete action would 
bring about creat things for the cause 
of “Music in Education.” ‘The speak- 
er quoted Supt. Condon of Cincinnati, 
as saying, “Next to reading, music is 
the most fundamental subicec in the 
curriculum,” and, “It is as important 
to learn to sing as to spell,” she aitrib- 
uted to Dr. Winship of Poston. She 
also told of the work of the Federated 
Music Clubs in sending out question- 
naires to 700 schools in the state, 
which “has done as much to arouse 
the public to the educational values 
of music as to obtain a musical sur- 
vey of the state.” The answers to the 
questionnaires are interesting and are 
here given: (1) Private music teach- 
ers connected with the schools—yo; 
(2) Schools having supervisors-—35; 
(3) Schools making music compulsory 
—24; (4) Major study—14; (5) 
Outside credits—18; (6) Pianos in 
schools—80; phonographs—49; (7) 
orchestras and bands—34; (8) Music 
Memory Contest—34; (9) individual 
tests in sight singing—29; (10) Com- 
munity “Sings” in school buildings— 
20; (11) Schools prohibiting “jazz”-— 
54; (12) community “sings” in school 
buildings—20; (13) musical books in 
school library—41; (14) county mu- 
sic supervisors——None. 


Nebraska 


Mr. H. O. Ferguson, Supervisor of 
Music in Lincoln, Neb., is doing a big 
piece of work in a large community 
way. One of Mr. Ferguson’s coutri- 
butions to the community music acti- 
vities is a series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts, which have the approval of 
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the superintendent of schools and 
Board of Education. The leading 
ministers of the city, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., the civic clubs 
and the Chamber of Commerce, are 
back of the plan and giving their com- 
plete moral support. In announcing 
these concerts, the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. M. C. Lefler, says: “I am 


pleased to announce the Sunday Ves- , 


per Matinee Concert series which will 
be given to the public without cost at 
the Lincoln high school auditorium on 
the dates indicated. These programs 
will begin at three o'clock in the after- 
noon and continue for one hour. They 
will be under the direction of H. O. 
Ferguson of the music department of 
the Lincoln schools. Appropriate 
classical and sacred selections will be 
rendered by leading artists and musi- 
cal organizations of the public schools 
and the city.” Mayor Frank Zerung, 
says: “I heartily approve these Sunday 
Vesper matinee concerts. They place 
high class free entertainment within 
the reach of every citizen of Lincoln. 
I predict that the citizens of Lincoln 
will crowd the auditorium of the high 
school at every concert.” 
California 

We note that Miss Carolyn Alchin, 
who is nationally recognized as an au- 
thority on theoretical music will give 
her most interesting and valuable 
courses in the State University at 
Berkeley, Calif., during the coming 
summer session. 
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A NEW SERVICE 


Let us furnish your pupils with violin outfits 
ha are COMPLETE and READY FOR USE, — 
with pegs fitted, bridge cut down and feet fitted 
—with chin rest, wire E string and E string 
tuner mounted. Also Becker patent pegs and 
finger-board chart if desired. 

Our prices are far lower than goods of similar 
quality can be bought for elsewhere. Outfits 
from $10.50 up, that we guarantee to be A No. 
1 quality. Send for catalogue TODAY. 


AMERICAN 
MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


DOVER, OHIO 








Patriotic Pageant! 
DEVELOPMENT & GROWTH 


U. S. A. 


Text by Charlotte Scoones 
Music by Mary Frances Read Doht 


“United States History in a 
Nutshell” 
ADDRESS: 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU 


64 E. Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








YouUR PROBLEMS SOLVED! 
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] THE SUPERVISOR'S PROBLEM 
& evar Bandy OaKRETT 








If You've not already subscribed, DO IT NOW! 
Send for free sample copy 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC UREAU, Steinway Hall Bidg. CHICAGO 








MUSIC RENTED 


Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of OPERAS, ORATORIOS and 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 
for STANDARD SONGS, ARIAS, CONCERTOS, ORATORIOS, CAN- 
TATAS, OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, SUITES, etc. for large 
and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Professional Coaches, Music Direc- 
tors of unquestjoned ability furnished for all occasions. 
Our staff of the best music arrangers enables us to furnish MUSIC ARRANGING, 
COPY and TRANSPOSING of the highest class. When you are in need 
of any musical assistance consult us. For rates, lists and other 
information, address 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


CANTATAS for Choir and Chorus. 


64 E. VAN BuREN STREET 


Our rental service includes: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EFFICIENCY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING 


HANNAH M. CunpIFF, MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, W. Va, 


What is efficiency? The Universal 
Dictionary which I bought for ninety- 
eight cents, and which seldom has in 
it the words I want to find, says: Effi- 
ciency—the state of being efficient. 
Not very illuminating. On looking 
further I find: Efficient—causing ef- 
fects or results ; powerful ; ready. That 
answers our question of course. Effi- 
ciency in public school music is the 
power to bring about effects or re- 
sults. 

But what sorts of results does effi- 
ciency bring about? Most of us come 
in touch with results, sometimes very 
outstanding and tangible results which 
could hardly be said to come through 
efficiency. Shall we not then, modify 
this broad statement and say that effi- 
ciency is the power to bring about 
worth-while results in a skillful man- 
ner. 

And now what are worth-while re- 
sults? The one all enveloping worth- 
while result, it seems to me, is that 
the people of America may come to 
be a music loving people, which assur- 
edly at this time they are ready to be- 
come of they are given the opportun- 
ity. 

What constitutes the efficiency 
through which this big result is to be 
accomplished? Probably never will 
all agree upon the order, content, or 
relative importance of the elements 
entering into this big project. That 
is not to be expected nor is it perhaps 
to be desired. We may, however, dis- 
cuss these elements. 

First, who are the people involved 
in the matter? 

1. The superintendent and the 
members of the school board. 

2. The supervisor, the grade teach- 
er and private music teachers. 


3. Pupils in the schools. 
4. Parents and other citizens. 


- the others. 


Of all of these people, the pivot— 
the dynamo—the moving spirit is of 
course the supervisor. Yet only of 
small account, except in contact with 
and through the co-operation of all 
It is as Thomas Tapper 
says, “as though the supervisor were 
a salesman with a commodity to put 
on the market, and in most cases with 
the market itself to be created.” It 
is as it was with the telephone forty 
years ago. (Of course I don’t speak 
through personal experience in this.) 
The demand had then to be created 
for a thing which has since come to be 
a vital element in every day life. 


The supervisor then must sell his 
ware to all these people. This de- 
mands efficiency—the ability to ac- 
complish or bring about results. When 
a supervisor does not succeed in reach- 
ing these people in such fashion as 
will be felt in the community that su- 
pervisor needs to go carefully through 
the entire list of probable causes for 
the unsatisfactory results. We all of 
us have these times of need. When 
the happy fact is manifest of having 
in some measure begun the wonder- 
working which is to end in a music- 
loving community, we need in like 
manner to go over the causes and by 
careful planning, “Do it Again” as the 
song of the day says. 


Now if we want to account for un- 
satisfactory results, how does the mat- 
ter sum itself up? There has probab- 
ly been little opportunity of meeting 
the members of the school board. 
There has perhaps been a lack of sym- 
pathy and interesf on the part of the 
superintendent. If so we need to plan 
some simple but effective means for 
bringing music, our school music or 
some sort of music to the attention of 
these people. We must do something 
too, that will admit of our personality 
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becoming apparent. We must not be 
colorless. Fancy accusing ourselves 
of being colorless in this day! And 
if we feel ourselves at times to be so, 
must we resort to rouge or earrings, or 
to long hair or flowing ties? 

Our next point of contact is, shall 
we say, the grade teacher. Shall we 
encourage departmental work in mu- 
sic below the Junior High School? If 
we do, we shall have a better equip- 
ped, probably more musical person to 
teach in the grades. But—if we ever 
succeed in having Normal Schools give 
a proper amount of time to the music 
courses may we not have regular grade 
teachers well prepared to teach mu- 
sic? And by having every room teach- 
er handle her own music what do we 
gain? More than can be told. The 
influence of music introduced into the 
whole school day as part of its life is 
boundless. School is life. This life 
should be touched at all sorts of places 
by music. This, cannot be done by a 
special teacher at a single special per- 


iod of the day. Music should mean ° 


joy, uplift, peace, imagination, work, 
self-expression, at intervals of the 
day. Let us not then turn toward the 
way of departmental music but let us 
work even to the point of influencing 
legislation for better equipped grade 
teachers. All that is necessary is state 
requirement for more hours of music 
preparation. The girls are able to be- 
come good teachers of music if they 
have the chance to prepare themselves. 


Otherwise, the vicious circle is con- 
tinued in which children, deprived of 
musical opportunities, grow up into 
unmusical adults who in turn go back 
into the school to teach, unable to give 
any more than they themselves re- 
ceived. 

We supervisors need to furnish de- 
finite outlines to be left in the hands 
of the grade teachers; to give frequent 
model lessons in the school room; to 
require some teaching from the room 


teacher while we observe; we should 
never correct a teacher before a class ; 
we must make the teacher feel free to 
come to us for assistance; we should 
arrange special meetings for those 
teachers needing help, and excuse 
those who do not need the instruction ; 
let us have planned, for our meetings, 
progressive units of work throughout 
the year; let us try to arrange for 
rooms to be dismissed a half hour ear- 
ly on the days when meetings are 
called. Above all let us establish a 
feeling of sympthy between ourselves 
and the grade teacher while holding to 
the highest standards. Let us show 
the respect we must feel for the grade 
teacher. Most of us would be sorely 
put to it to do as well as she does if 
put in her place. 

Written criticisms, constructive in 
character, presented to a teacher after 
observing her work are of greater 
value than verbal comment alone. It is 
not easy for the grade teacher to re- 
call all ‘that is hurriedly said at the 
close of a lesson, nor is it easy for the 
supervisor to recall all the points need- 
ing comment. An abbreviated meth- 
od of communication, written while 
observing, can be made very effective 
welcome, and efficient criticism. 


Supervisors who are teaching in 
smaller communities without assist- 
ance, can broaden their influence by 
introducing into the High School, mu- 
sic courses other than chorus and glee 
club. While giving three days a week 
to supervising and teaching in the 
grades, two days may well be spent 
in the High School doing accredited 
work. 


It is essential too, to know the pri- 
vate music teachers of the community. 
The supervisor should be on friendly 
terms with every one of them. Every 
town should be interested in a State 
Music Teachers Association, and the 
supervisor should furthermore try to 
bring about a club of some sort with 
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purposes and projects common to all. 
Lawyers do this, merchants do Jt, 
dentists do it, almost every specialized 
group does it, why not music teachers ? 
The overlapping work of the public 
schools and the private teacher should 
be realized and close relations estab- 
lished. 

The third contact, that of supervisor 
and pupil, is largely colored by the 
variety of music interests carried on 
in the schools. Singing, listening, 
how music is made and even writing 
simple music—in some of these activi- 
ties every child should find a profit- 
able and pleasant employment of time, 
energy and interest. 

Finally, musical contact must be 
maintained between the home and the 
school. Community work of many 
sorts offers itself, and efficiency on the 
part of the supervisor entails activity 
in these projects. Libraries should 
contain for circulation, music scores 
and rolls and records for player pi- 
anos and for talking machines. It is 
the supervisor, most likely who is to 
set these ideas into operation. 

There is no more important person 
in the community, if all the possibili- 
ties of the position are put into use. 
Let us not be afraid of over-valuing 
our obligations nor hesitate to try 
modestly to do the things that should 
be done, and will likely only be done 
as the result of our efforts. 
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JOURNAL FUND 
Contributions to the JourNaL fund 
acknowledged in the December issue 
amount to $41.25. Since that time the 
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Lucile B. Braddock, Reinbeck, Iowa 
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The Nature and Function of Educational Measurements 


S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teacher Training and Research, Detroit, 
Mich., Public Schools 


Continued from December Issue 


There have been many studies made of the relation between scores in a 
test and teaching ability and they all show that the correlation is very low. 
Does that mean that tests are no good? By no means. It merely emphasizes 
what I have said before,—that tests are instruments of investigation; that the 
results of tests have no meaning apart from the conditions under which they 
are secured. 

For instance, we investigated several of these cases where the teacher was 
ranked as of exceptional merit, yet had a class score which was very, very low. 
In the first case, we found a group of backward children, all of whom had been 
measured for intelligence and found to be normal, yet who had been handicapped 
by sickness, travel and similar factors. This able teacher had been selected to 
give these handicapped, average children as much of a chance as possible and she 
had done a fine job. When she took the class they were several years behind 
their grade. Their initial score was minus zero or thereabouts, and the fact 
that in the final test the whole class as a whole could average 50% on the 
words for their grade was evidence that the children had benefitted greatly from 
the assistance of the able teacher. Rightly interpretated the score uf 50% wasa 
clear indication of the teacher’s ability. Yet there is no getting away from the 
fact that for the city as a whole the score of 50% was a very low score. 

Tests and measurements, then, are instruments to be used for the study of 
the educational process. They are of no value in themselves, and the results 
secured must be interpreted in terms of the total situation. Under these 
conditions, however, tests are tools of the greatest significance and are today 
being used by thousands of teachers with great benefit to themselves and to 
their work. 

In other words, if you admit you are afraid of tests, if you say there is 
nothing in them for you, these very statements brand you as unintelligent and 
incompetent. It is right for you to admit you are not competent to use tests 
if you are not, but for you to go farther and to condemn tests because you 
cannot us them, or to say you propose to remain incompetent and hinder the 
march of progress just as long as you can, condemns you and not the tests. 
Remember, neither the scientific method nor the tests are on trial. The real 
question is, “Are music teachers big enough, intelligent enough, devoted enough, 
to apply these new tools to the field of music as successully as they are now 
being applied in other fields?” 

I can almost hear some of you say, “Prove that tests have been of value to 
other teachers. What contribution has measurement made to educational 
progress?” 

Very well, I am glad to accept that challenge. Here is a very simple 
test of a very simple mechanical ability—knowledge of the multiplication table. 
(Figure 13.) We have similar tests for addition, subtraction, division, and 
copying figures. The score is the number of answers written per minute. 

Here is a record of the scores of a whole family in these tests, father and 
mother and children. The father is a college graduate, an architect, a man of 
standing in the community. He adds at the rate of 80 answers per minute. 
His scores in subtraction and division are lower, while multiplication is his 
poorest subject. The solid double line is the record of his wife. She does 
not use her mathematics as much as her husband. Her curve is not only 
lower but quit different in character. The light solid line is that of the oldest 
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child, also a grown man, and a college graduate. Do you need to be told he 
is a “chip of the old block” as his father said? And what about this girl as 
compared with the mother? [ like to call her “a bloom from the same bush.” 
However, the really significant parts of the figure are these two curves (light, 
double broken lines). They represent the scores of fourteen-year-old twin girls. 
One takes after her father, with his weakness in multiplication exaggerated, and 
the other takes after her mother. Notice that the slower sister has beaten her 
more highly organized twin in the one ability in which one has inherited strength 
and the other weakness,—multiplication. 
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Do you appreciate the full significance of these results? I ask you, “What 
does it mean when generation after generation the same pattern of abilities are 
produced by our schools in spite of the fact that the teachers are different, the 
text books are different, and very many of the conditions have changed? What 
does it mean when two twin girls who have identical home influences, identical 
school experiences, turn out to have such very different development of abilities? 
What part has the school played in this development? How far may the school 
be said to control the result?” 

My friends, measurement has proved to thousands of teachers that indi- 
viduals are highly specialized by heredity; that the factor of individual differ- 
ences is the most important factor in education, and that it is imperative we 
learn just as much as we possibly can about the children in our charge before 
we attempt to teach them. Of course, we all know that children differ, but it 
is our practice in the classroom to treat them as if they were all alike. Measure- 
ment is serving to bring conviction to many teachers that new forms of class- 
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room procedure must be invented before we can hope for very great success 
in education, methods which will provide for the adjustment oi class work to 
individual needs. 

In the New York Survey, in one east side school, we found twelve pairs of 
twins in one building. That was too fine a chance for a measurement man 
to miss. We gathered the twins into one room and gave them four trials of 
each test. In Figure 15, the top row is the record of one pair of twins. 
The four lines represent the four trials and the short, verticle line the average 
score made in all trials. That is, the diagram shows that in Test 1, addition, 
both twins did better than their average; in the second trial, poorer, in the 
third trial, better, and in the fourth trial, poorer. A study of all the records 
makes clear the very great resemblance in the behavior of the two twins in all 
abilities. They responded to the same situations in the same way. 

The lower record is also the record of twins, but these were no more 
alike than any two children of the same family. The first pair were identical 
twins, the kind you can’t tell apart. For the second pair, the record shows 
clearly many instances of differences in their behavior. 

In other words, when two individuals are much alike in their natures, 
they will respond to uniform training in the same way. But when two indi- 
viduals differ, they will respond to the same training in very different ways. 
If a teacher wishes to produce a given effect, she must adjust the training given 
to the peculiarities of the nature which is expected to benefit by her efforts. 

At the present time, we herd all the children of all the people into large 
classes and give them all the same training. Yet some of these children have 
such great natural talent that they must be called geniuses, the type of person 
who can do some things better without training than most of us can ever hope 
to do with long and careful training. At the other end of the procession are 
the lame, the halt, the blind, and the feeble minded, and all those others who 
came into the world handicapped by various mental and physical defects. For 
success it is absolutely essential that school work be adjusted to the needs of the 
individual child; not once, but often,—day by day, lesson by lesson. Tests are 
the instruments we use to determine these differences and to plan our adjust- 
ments. No real efficiency of teaching is possible without frequent measurements 
both of the children and of the changes produced by teaching effort. 

If there were time I could display many of the other contributions that 
measurement has made to education, but the one I have shown you is the 
most important of all. Consequently, I want to expend the balance of my 
time upon music tests. : 

Here, for instance, is a very simple test of recognition of musical terms 
and symbols. (Figure 16.) When used for the purpose for which it was 
invented and when the scores are properly interpreted, such a test proves a 
valuable aid to the teacher. It does not measure the whole of musical ability, but 
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it does point out which musical symbols the students tested have not mastered. 
My second suggestion for music tests involves the ability to read music. 

A phrase or motive is played and the child is asked to mark which of the 

three records given is the one played. Here again, the test measures only one 
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This morning, however, I want to show you a new test on which we in 
Detroit Teachers College are working. The first part calls for the recognition Te 
of characteristic rhythms, the second for the recognition of mood from melody. 
The test instructions make clear the process. I am glad to show the test to you, 
although the experimental work on it is not finished; for it is an attempt 
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School Music Series 


Since adopting the title New World for out forthcoming School Music 
Series our attention has been called to the catalog of the World Book Co. 
which contains several series of school texts called The New World Al- 
though the World Book Company has not thus far used this title on any 
music book or series of music books, nevertheless, courtesy has prompted us 
to discontinue the title in order to leave the World Book Company free to 
use it in case they shall desire at some future time to issue a series of school 


music readers. 
The new title we have decided upon is the 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


Supervisors may be interested in knowing what the series will comprise, 


Book One For teachers use. Rote Songs taught in grades 1 and 
2 and accompaniments to observation songs in Primer. 
Book Two For the children. 
Material for grades 3 and 4. 
Book Three For the children. 
Material for grades 5 and 6. 
Book Four For the children. 
Material for grades 7-8 and 9. 
Teachers Book The Complete Manual 


Material and Aids for Teacher’s Use. 
Accompaniments to songs in books 2 and 3. 

Primer Rote Songs, observation songs and very easy sight 
singing melodies for children’s use in grade 2. 


Supplementary Material. 


Drill Cards Major and Minor tone groups,ChromaticsandRhythm. 
Supplementary Sight A collection of melodies comprising material suitable 
Singing Exercises for all grades and all purposes. 


Music Writing Book A practical note book for pupil’s use when creative 
work is undertaken. 


Charts Melodies used as observation songs and sight singing 
exercises in the Primer. 
The complete series including all supplementary material 
will be available for use to begin your fall term. 
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A Leading Music Supervisor, Referring 
to the “Bells of Beaujolais”---Operetta 
for High Schools --- says: 


“The BELLS OF BEAUJOLAIS was the most successful per- 
formance we have ever had in Abilene. We gave it with a 
cast of 52 and a five-piece orchestra. The Superintendent of 
Schools, High School Principal and I were agreed that it is 
one of the best high school plays with which we have had ex- 
perience, the text being so entirely free of foolish love scenes, 
with which most plays are so overloaded and which are so in- 
appropriate for young high school students to perform. The 
whole text is full of clean, clever humor of the kind so dear to 
the hearts of high school boys, and last, but by no means least, 
every measure of the music is tuneful and catchy without being 
cheap or trashy, and from beginning to end there is not a note 
but is within easy range of the immature voices of boys and 
girls. 

“My students were enthusiastic about this operetta from the 
day we started rehearsng until the curtain dropped on the final 
performance. For that reason they gave it with a snap and go 
that completely won their audience. At the end of the five 
weeks we spent on it I felt that each participant had accom- 
plished something worth while for himself.” 

JESSIE WEBBER, 
Supv Music, Public Schools, 
Abilene, Kansas. 
If you have not seen the BELLS OF BEAUJOLAIS why not send for an 
examination copy? 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 
LEGEND OF THE PIPER (Opera in one act). Words by 
Josephine Preston Peabody. Music by Eleanor Everest Freer. 
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C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


LEGEND OF THE PIPER........cccsccecssseresee 
I should like to examine the BELLS OF BEAUJOLAIS...........ccsssessseseees with a view to presentation 


with my high school chorus. My particular needs in Music this season are: 
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